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S en " EHIND the WOMAN'S MAGAZINE there is a remarkable 
personality and organization. No publishing institution 
in America enjoys the close bond of personal relationship 

that exists between this publication and its subscribers, The 
truth of this has been demonstrated time and again. 


The WOMAN’S MAGAZINE possesses an unusual influence CJT 
and prestige that is best reflected in the results it produces for 
advertisers. If you want us to show you the class of people that 
swear by this publication, pick out any city or town in the United 
States and our subscription list for that city or town will come 
to you by return mail, ot 


THE 


WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


was built up on a substantial foundation—the foundation of confi- 
dence—and owes its unusual strength to its ‘“‘square deal” 
methods. 


Subscriptions to the WOMAN’S MAGAZINE are secured on 
the merits of the paper alone. No premium is given to the subscriber. 
Our people don’t read the first issue because the publication is new 
to them and then throw aside the rest. They read EVERY 
ISSUE from cover to cover, because they subscribe to the paper 
for what it contains—nothing else. — 


No wonder it is a remarkable advertising medium. No wonder 
advertisers are flocking back to it. The most prominent, high- 


class mail order and general publicity advertisers in the country ' 
have used its columns regularly—and have come back stronger 4 
than ever, 1 


A copy of our March issue—sent for the asking—will convince 
you that here is a publication that no ge advertiser can 


afford to — GS 0% 


You owe it oo _ rice": analyzethe WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE’S ow while there is a chance 
to test the paper at $2.40 per agate line, 


We are now putting out 600,000 copies and are growing steadily 
from month to month. Until next October issue, everything over 
the 600,000 copies guaranteed andeproven costs the advertiser 
nothing. The rate of $2. 49 per fine will hold good until October, ; 
Act now. The opporturfit#*is* htre to try out the paper at a ww 4 , 
low rate. 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF A shrewd retailer substitutes 
“SUBSTITUTION.” only where he can do it with- 
out arousing resentment in his 
customer. He can do this only 
where that customer’s preference 
urd the ov commodity is 
lukewarm. Ss a consequence, we 
WHAT THE MANUFACTURER have substitution as a result of 
NEEDS IS STRONGER ADVERTISING ineffective general advertising. 
COPY—SUBSTITUTION IS POSSIBLE And that’s why education in this 
ONLY WITH THE HALF-PERSUAD- ‘matter must begin at home, with 
ED CONSUMER—WHERE “EDUCA- the advertiser. 
THON” SHOULD BEGIN. Much of the explanatory work 
y undertaken by magazines to pre- 
During the past a good deal vent substitution has been com- 
has been heard about “anti-sub- mendable, despite certain errors 
stitution.” Magazines have pub- of judgment. But the magazine 
lished reading articles in the ad- js only a common carrier at best. 
vertising pages which were de- It puts what the advertiser has to 
signed to “educate” the consumer say before the consumer, and 
to demand advertised goods. sends the latter to the retailer. 
There has also been some talk of [Tf the consumer arrives at the 
“educating” the retailer to refuse retailer’s counter with so vague 
to do this baleful thing—selling and wavering a determination 
something else when an adver- that he will accept something 
tised commodity was asked for. just as good, the fault is clearly 
Not a word has been heard, not that of the magazine, but of 
however, about educating the the copy that the advertiser used. 
man who seems to be in the In other words, _ substitution 
greatest darkness on the “Whole grows out of weak, vague, gen- 
subject. That man is the ad¥er- eral publicity copy. It can be 
tiser himself. Substitution be- prevented by copy so strong, 
gins with him, and if it ever specific and complete in its de- 
comes to an end, he will be the scription of the commodity that 
man to finish it. : . no. substitution would be pos- 
Why does a retailer substi- sible. If the consumer goes to 
tute? the retail store with an impres- 
At first sight it may seem be- sion in his mind that he wants 
cause he makes more profit, or Blank’s Soap, it depends alto- 
perhaps because of pride in his gether on the strength of that 
own trade reputation. Being an impression whether he is going to 
advertiser himself, the merchant get it. If the copy has been in- 
sees the cumulative effect of ad- formative enough to make him 
vertising, and it is quite natural, really want it, he will get it every 
and even commendable, that he time. But if he has been told 
should want cumulative effect be- merely to “Use Blank’s,” and the 
hind his own name, his own store, retailer asks him why he wants 
his own talcum powder or shoe. to use it, and he doesn’t really 
But this is not the real reason know, then it is quite inevitable 
for substitution. that he should take something the 
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dealer recommends, 
it is only right. 

No special pleading with either 
consumer or dealer is going to 
take the place of strong copy in 
making the first sale. No raising 
of ethical questions is going to 
hold trade if the manufacturer 
cannot sell his product again and 
again in competition with the 
substitutes. Ethics do not enter 
into this question at all. It is a 
plain matter of business. 

The initial sale must be made 
on genuine merit, with strong 
copy. 
Sales after that must be made 
on merit and strong copy too. 
But the kind of copy necessary 
to hold sales and make demand 
into a habit is very different 
from that needed to make the 
first sale. It is so different, in 
fact, that few general advertis- 
ers seem to understand it.’ A 
wholly different kind of medium 
is essential to hold trade. It is 
a medium circulated by the ad- 
vertiser himself, and in which he 
has no competitors to tell their 
story. alongside of his—namely, 
his package. 

How many manufacturers put 
into this circulating medium such 
a booklet as the “Road to Well- 
ville’? Very few, indeed. Hav- 
ing spent money freely to make 
an initial sale, and moved heaven 
and earth to get the dealer to de- 
liver the goods for which interest 
has been aroused, they are com- 
monly content to print a few per- 
functory directions, in bald trade 
language, on wrapper or carton. 
It is assumed, to begin with, that 
the commodity must be more or 
less: unfamiliar to the consumer, 
or general magazine advertising 
would be unnecessary to make the 
first sale. If the commodity be 
familiar, then the manufacturer 
uses magazine space to tell the 
consumer something about better 
quality, greater purity, more sani- 
tary packing or some other point 
of undoubted merit that is strong 
enough to ask business upon. But 
once a sale has been made, and 
the commodity is in the consum- 
er’s hands, the latter is left pretty 
much to his own devices and 
judgment to find out where the 


and perhaps 


extra merit of the advertised 
article lies. 

The manufacturer has his own 
private advertising medium in 
package, cake and carton. It is 
a circulating medium that not 
only reaches a reader for every 
copy put out, but an interested 
readér—perhaps one who has put 
up a little fight to get the stuff. 
But does the manufacturer ex- 
tend his advertising campaign to 
the package? Very seldom, in 
a strong way. He may enclose a 
circular with simple directions 
for use. He may call attention 
to other articles made by himself. 
But vigorous, readable explana- 
tory booklets like the “Road to 
Wellville” are so rare in trade 
generally as to be a novelty. 

In other words, the advertiser 
considers that he has made his 
point with the consumer when 
his magazine or newspaper adver- 
tising has induced the latter to 
buy a trial package. At that point 
his promotion work usually 
ceases. But, as a matter of 
sense, it is just at this point that 
advertising should expand and 
grow more forceful. It is as 
though five hundred salesmen 
called on one prospect, and all 
talked at once until the prospect 
invited one of them into his pri- 
vate office to listen to his story 
quietly, and as though the sales- 
man thus invited should then an- 
nounce that he had nothing more 
to say. 

Much of the substitution evil 
is due precisely to this tripping 
up and falling down of the ad- 
vertiser at the place where he 
should stand most solidly and 
prominently with information. 
The amount of advertising ex- 
planation a manufacturer will 
plan and pay for to induce new 
people to try his article is amaz- 
ing. But it is not nearly so 
amazing as the scarcity of good 
package literature. A firm will 
spend a dollar to tell the story 
of a new gas stove in newspapers 
or magazines, and then ship the 
stove 
whatever as to setting it up and 
operating the pilot-light. It will 
put forward the strongest claims 
in magazines as to the purity, 

(Continued on page 6.) 


itself with no directions 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Has a larger paid circula- 
tion than any other weekly 
publication in America. 








The edition for last weeK was 


905,400 


COPIES 


This is, by far, the largest circulation ever achieved 
by any weekly magazine in this country. 

Exactly nine years, to a day, since George Horace 
Lorimer became Editor-in-Chief of THE SaTurRDAY 
EVENING Post, an average increase in its circulation 
of a hundred thousand copies a year has proved its 
editorial quality and consequent popularity. 
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quality and wholesomeness of 
some special brand of staple food, 
and then neglect to place in the 
package such information as to 
those points of excellence as will 
enable the consumer to see where 
the value lies. 

Substitution fattens on the half- 
persuaded consumer. 

The way to fight it is with more 
light—more information about the 
goods. And if this information 
does not exist, or cannot be told 
in a way that convinces, why, 
then, hasn’t the substitute as good 

a ground for persisting and grow- 
ant Usually it has a better one 
—lower price. 

Another point at which -more 
education is needed is in the rela- 
tion between advertiser and re- 
tailer. The former has tried pub- 
licly branding the latter as a thief, 
and accomplished nothing. For 
if the retailer can make his word 
as good as the advertiser’s, and 
send consumers home satisfied 
with something bearing his own 
name, it is in no way discreditable 
to him. Indeed, it is commend- 
able, for in fair competition he 
has told his story to better pur- 
pose than the advertiser, using his 
natural advantage of personal con- 
tact. 

The dealer substitutes for his 
own interest. But really he is 
anxious to trade on the reputation 
only of those houses that he feels 
are remote, and not especially in- 
terested in his welfare, and con- 
cerned only in using him as an 
outlet, forcing their goods onto 
his shelves if they can. 

The best work in fighting sub- 
stitution has been done by firms 
that strengthened the personal re- 
lation between the dealer and 
themselves. 

Probably no more interesting 
fight against substitution was ever 
waged than that of the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. for its porce- 
lain bath-tubs. Advertising of 
these goods began in a day when 
the tin bath-tub was standard. 
Plumbers were competing fiercely 
on cheapness of installation. The 
bath-tub had not been widely 
placed in homes at all. Pressed 
on one hand by his competitors, 
and on the other by a desire to 


make as much profit as possible, 
the plumber took advantage of 
the splendid missionary work 
being done by this company 


to sell bath installations to house- | 


holders. But he could make more 
money on a porcelain tub bearing 
his own name, and he did this. In 
some cases he supplied the de- 
mand for the well-known green 
label by soaking it off a genuine 
Standard tub and pasting it suc- 
cessively on three or four others 
of somebody else’s make, to re- 
main as long as the work of in- 
stalling was going on under the 
purchaser's eves. Then the green 
label would be carefully removed 
for further use. The memory 
of this little trick is embalmed 
even to-day in the present green 
label of that company—for a de- 
calcomania label is used, one that 
cannot be transferred. 

The Standard concern met this 
whole situation in a broad-minded 
way by showing the retail plumber 
what it was trying to accomplish 
for the whole sanitary industry. 
It demonstrated in figures that his 
best profits lay, not in “sniping” 
for chance profits in such a cam- 

paign by substitution, but by get- 
ting in line with it, and carrying 
out installations that could be de- 
veloped in his own community 
by co-advertising. It established 
prize competitions for displays of 
fixtures. .It started a little trade 
magazine in which the plumber 
was given the elements of good 
business dealings, was helped to 
keep his accounts, to figure on 
jobs, to get the latest technique of 
his trade. 

To-day there is no doubt but 
that this company has the retailer 
with it loyally, because in the 
work of building up its own busi- 
ness it has not been too aloof or 
ee to help him build up 

is 

There are dozens of commodi- 
ties on the market to-day that the 
retailer does not even know how 
to handle properly—not novelties, 
either, but staples. Take tobacco, 
for instance. There is only one way 
in which a retailer can in any de- 
gree handle tobacco in an indi- 
vidual way. He has nothing 
whatever to do with the brand, 
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the blending, the packing, and 
little leeway on the price. But he 
can take this standard product as 
it comes from the manufacturer, 
and by intelligence in condition- 
ing, give it an added quality that 
will draw to his store all the dis- 
criminating consumers in the 
neighborhood. But not one to- 
bacconist in a hundred knows how 
to condition tobacco, and it is so 
in many other lines. 

Now, when the manufacturer 
goes to the retailer with this kind 
of education, he touches the latter 
where he lives. The merchant 
has, in many ways, the most un- 
congenial, hazardous and_labori- 
ous end of the whole distributive 
function. He has to bear the 
brunt of the manufacturer’s mis- 
takes, to take back unsatisfactory 
goods in many cases without 
recompense, to take his chances 
with the hundreds of new com- 
modities constantly being flung 
onto the market through advertis- 
ing that may be permanent . or 
merely a scheme. He has been 
bitten very often. In many lines 
the real reason for his cultivation 
of his own brands is that he may 
have the assurance that the pro- 
motive work he does for them 
will net him some permanent 
value at the end of the year. He 
has sharply in mind the days of 
the four million different varieties 
of breakfast food, some of the 
most loudly exploited of which 
never amounted to anything in the 
way of solid trade. Who can 
blame him, therefore, for trying 
to find bottom in all this con- 
fusion? 

The way to kill substitution is 
for the advertiser to really get 
acquainted with the retailer in- 
stead of shouting at him from a 
distance, and hurling epithets. He 
is a man, and a brother. He has 
his troubles, too. He wants the 
manufacturer to help him with 
window ideas, newspaper electro- 
types, suggestions. He wants the 
advertiser in magazines to turn 
some of his knowledge of his own 
goods toward the clerk in his 
store, furnishing them with sell- 
ing points. He wants to know in 
greater detail where magazine ad- 
vertising in the big national cam- 








The rR 
gives to its readers what they 
cannot get in any other peri- 
odical—the news of the week 
presented briefly, clearly, and 
promptly ; fearless and unbiased 
editorials on vital questions; 
and articles by recognized 


authorities on subjects of real 
and immediate importance. 


The Outlook supplements the 
daily paper and puts current 
events in their true perspective. 
It is widely quoted as an author- 
ity. Its strength is shown by 
the grip it takes on its readers 
and the powerful influence it 
wields in American life. 


From these unique editorial 
qualities The Outlook gains its 
power as an 


Advertising 
Medium 


The Outlook holds the abso- 
lute confidence of its readers, 
and its stbscription list shows 
that it goes to the most substan- 
tial and representative families 
in the United States. 


These are the fundamental 
reasons why The Outlook is 
always found among the leaders 
in volume of advertising re- 
corded in the monthly state- 
ments of “ Printers’ Ink.” 
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287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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paigns is being printed, and how 
many people in his town are see- 
ing it, and during what months, 
and whether any supplemental 
mailing or newspaper work is to 
be done in his locality. He wants, 
above all things, to be assured 
that this new commodity is going 
to last—that it is a proven article 
of general consumption, not a 
near-commodity that will fizzle 
out in six months, never making 
second sales on its merits. These 
are some of the things that the 
merchant has been thinking about 
the past year while advertisers 
have been talking to the public 
about him as though he were a 
prisoner at the bar. To put the 
matter in a phrase, this talk has 
made the retailer hot under the 
collar. 

In effect, the general advertiser 
has been printing every sort of 
copy in magazines, and figuring 
out that so much advertising ex- 
penditure ought to bring so many 
sales, and then, because the grand 
total of results has not come up 
to these purely theoretical figures, 
he has put the burden of the fail- 
ure on the retailer. Genuine sub- 
stitution there has undoubtedly 
been. But much of the failure to 
make sales that is charged against 
that term was really a failure to 
convince through advertising. Only 
through better copy and closer 
trade relations can this difficulty 
be met. If the campaign is such 
that the retailer can divert the 
consumer from his purpose to try 
an advertised article, or switch 
him from it after he has tried it, 
he would seem to have a clear 
ethical right to do so. If he is 
weak on ethics and long on busi- 
ness acumen, he will do it anyway, 
and not all the preaching in the 
world is going to stop him. 

[ene ec ee 

Wirnovt pointing at anyone in par- 
ticular, it is a safe guess that daily 
newspapers in almost any city vou care 
to mention would all carry a larger 
volume of advertising if they would 
cease their eternal bickerings over their 
respective circulations. The effect upon 
the general advertiser’s attitude toward 
the daily press is decidedly not good.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 

I 

RememBerR that you are advertising to 
the trade, not to your competitors.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 
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INFREQUENT ADVERTIS. 
ERS. 





Just why it is that certain busi- 
nesses advertise very little—and 
a few not at all—is a circum. 
stance not easy to explain. You 
can drive your wagon without 
greasing its axles; and, if you 
have a good horse or team be- 
fore it, it will go. But it will not 
go smoothly or so well as it 
would if the axles had been prop- 
erly attended to. 

There is nobody who contends 
that goods cannot be sold with- 
out advertising them; but they 
would go off more rapidly, and 
in larger quantities, if their ar- 
rival and presence were suitably 
announced. 

It matters not whether the 
commodities offered for sale are 
long-used necessities or captivat- 
ing superfluities. For both of 
these classes of things are want- 
ed, and the sale of them is great- 
ly enhanced by an advertising de- 
scription of them. 

a hear often, in the old song, 
) 

“ the butcher, the baker 
And the candlestick-maker.” 

Of these three, it must be ad. 
mitted that the butcher does ad- 
vertise, more or less; the baker 
rather less than more, and the 
candlestick-maker (perhaps be- 
cause candles are not now. so 
much used as they were in the 
previous generations) not at all. 

I am thinking a good deal of 
country, and provincial regions, 
when I say that you see very 
little advertising put forth by the 
saddlers and _ harness-makers. 
Fifty years ago their cards and 
pleas for business were just as 
much in evidence as those of 
their neighbors. 

Doesn’t it happen that what 
they did is now suppressed by 
mechanical work to such an ex- 


tent that they cannot compete 
with it? This is, possibly, so, 
but why should it be? The 


ready-made suits do not destroy 
the business of the custom tailor 
—and both of these classes of 
clothiers go on harmoniously 
side by side. 
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The horseshoer used to exalt 
himself in print, and found his 
account in it. If he was really 
a master in his art, and he ef- 
fectively made his skill known, he 
was sure of custom that would 
come from places many miles 
distant—past a half dozen of his 
rivals—because the owners of 
good horses want the best ser- 
vice that is within their com- 
mand, 

Yet I do not find in either 
country or city papers any ad- 
verlisement of a horseshoer. 
Probably. there are advertise- 
ments of this profession scattered 
here and there, but my experience 
in handling unlimited pages of 
periodicals and papers has not 
brought, for a long period, a 
single horseshoer’s advertisement 
to my attention, 

But, of all infrequent adver- 
tisers, the country suburban citi- 
zen, and the plain, old-fashioned 
farmer stand undoubtedly at the 
head. The first named may feel 
retired and comfortable, and may 
have nothing to sell; but the 
farmer who is either rich, well- 
to-do. or poor, has always a mis- 
cellaneous variety of crops to 
dispose of. 

It is true, whether his crops 
are apples, tobacco or milk, that 
there are dealers on the watch 
for them, who go to him, or ad- 
dress him with reference to the 
purchase of what he has to sell. 
Still, even this situation does not 
make publicity for his wares use- 
less. For, in most cases, he sells 
to a single dealer each ~ year; 
whereas, if he could corral three 
or four, or more, to come and 
look over what he has produced, 
and has the capacity to produce, 
there might be a positive gain in 
the price offered. 

One other business which still 
goes on, but which is not as 
widely scattered as it was two 
generations ago, is cooperage. 
But a rural or country cooper is 
now hardly to be found. Even if 
there are a few, both they and 
their city brethren seem to send 
out no cry for patronage. Yet it 
would almost seem as if they 
might, with benefit. Have paper 


pails and the scarcity ‘of their 
kind of lumber given them a se- 
cure fortune, without the need of 
cultivating patrons, or does the 
fact that different establishments 
make only one part of a barrel— 
either the staves or the head— 
help to keep rivals scarce, and 
the business both silent and self- 


supporting ? 

W. W. Damon, Tribune Build- 
ing, New York, has been appoint- 
ed eastern representative of the 
Erie, Pa., Dispatch. The Dis- 
patch is the oldest paper in Erie. 

SSS 

THE three Currier Monthlies, 
published in Chicago, will be 
combined into one publication, 
known as Woman’s World, be- 
ginning with the May issue. 


UNDISPUTED. 


It is not disputed 
that Tue _ Recorp- 
Heracp has a larger 
net sold circulation 
than any other two- 
cent paper in the 
United States, morn- 
ing or evening, and 
it is the only morn- 
ing paper in Chicago 
which freely gives 
information about 
its circulation. 


























German Families areLarge 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
pad og German Families consume that you 

by advertising with us. Kate, 35c. 
fiat, ay y not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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A GREAT BRITISH ADVER- 
TISER. 


There is probably no English 
advertiser who spends more 
money in publicity annually than 
Thomas Beecham, of St. Helens, 
Lancashire—or rather his suc- 
cessors in the business—for the 
founder of Beecham’s Pills is 
now dead. Always a large user 
of newspaper and magazine space, 
Beecham also contracted for the 
biggest signs he could secure— 
not only in crowded thorough- 
fares but also in out-of-the-way 
places where the curious were apt 
to pry. 

It is said that he had a pen- 
chant for doing odd things in his 
advertising, things that would 
make people talk about him and 
his business, which showed the 
advertising instinct he at all times 
possessed. Beecham’s Pills were 
advertised all over the civilized 
and uncivilized world, and the 
well-known sign has confronted 
many a traveler and tourist in 
places where it was least ex- 
pected. 

Right on the Scottish border, 
near the station of “Gretna 
Green,” famous for its “runaway” 
marriages, Beecham had a large 
sign placed facing the railroad. 
It was in a lonely spot, but in 
full view of such travelers as 
happened to look out of the car 
windows, and “Gretna Green,” 
being a “show place,” usually 
drew more than a single glance 
from the occupants of the trains. 
One half the signboard was in 
Scotland, the other half in Eng- 
land, and the “copy” thereon 
read something like this: 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
Scotland. England. 
Good in both countries. 

It is safe to say that few who 
saw that sign ever forgot it. It 
reminded them of the Scottish 
border, of Gretna Green—and of 
Beecham’s Pills. Many a tourist 
mentioned it in his published 
notes, and more than one good 
story was founded upon the sign 
and its locality. 

Facing the great railroad depot 
of Edge Hill, an  outskirt of 


Liverpool, are the gable ends of 
eight houses, the termini of as 
many rows of dwellings. These 
eight “dead walls” are secured by 
Beecham’s Pills, and each of the 
houses bears a different sign—a 
variety of arguments why the 
pills are “worth a guinea” a box. 
Edge Hill is an important clear- 
ing station for a large proportion 
of the railroad trains leaving or 
arriving at Liverpool, and the 
station platforms are generally 
crowded throughout the day, con- 
sequently the gable ends of the 
houses opposite form a_ splendid 
“stand” for advertising purposes, 
and it is said a goodly sum per 
annum is paid for the spaces. 
There are no signs in sight any- 
where near that are anything like 
the size of the Beecham displays. 

Travelers state that on the banks 
of the Nile, in the African desert 
and the jungles, signs of 
Beecham’s Pills may be seen, as 
they are also found in India and 
Australia, in places where they 
could scarcely be expected to do 
any good. But their very re- 
moteness make them talked about 
and written about, and that is 
where the concern gets the bene- 
fit of the signs. 

es 

Witt C. Izor, who has repre- 
sented the Home Magazine in the 
East, for a long period, has been 
appointed eastern manager of 
the advertising of Uncle Remus’s 
The Home Magazine, and will 
continue to have his office for 
the present at 34 Union Square, 
New. York. Charles Dorr will 
represent the consolidated maga- 
zine in New England, with his 
office, as formerly, at 6 Beacon 
street, Boston. 





+o 


THe Hon. Lafayette Young, 
publisher of the Des Moines 
Capital, was elected on March 
18th delegate at large to the Re- 
publican National Convention, 
which will be held in Chicago on 
June 17th. Mr. Young is known 
in Towa as the original Taft man, 
and the entire delegation is in- 
structed to vote to secure the 
nomination of the Secretary of 
War. 
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NEGLIGENCE WITH CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SECURED 
THROUGH ADVERTISING. 





An Indianapolis manufacturing 
firm once advertised for various 
kinds of help and invited replies 
for the purpose of indexing the 
applicants for future reference. 
One application, in particular, 
went forward and later was fol- 
lowed by a letter of inquiry. This 
letter was returned to the appli- 
cant with the words “Nothing 
Doing” scrawled across its face. 
Succinct, doubtless, but the ad- 
verse influence of that blue-pencil 
scrawl may be far-reaching—there 
never will be any business done 
with that firm where the recipient 
of “Nothing Doing” has in- 
fluence. 

Sherwin Cody frequently states 
that firms apply to him for per- 
sons thoroughly trained in the 
art of business correspondence. 
These firms are supposedly will- 
ing to pay salaries which should 
be attractive to the higher order 
of men, Correspondence is truly 
one of the finer arts of business. 
Yet, it is not so much that letters 
need fine art touches, as_ that 
Correspondence Departments need 
to be thoroughly organized, sys- 
tematized and permanently kept 
in such shape that all letters will 
receive proper attention and cour- 
teous replies, 

It has been the writer’s recent 
privilege to have had many inter- 
views with business men far be- 
yond the pale of New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago—an outside 
view, as it were—and in our talks 
about advertising, complaints of 
neglected correspondence were 
made all along the line; many of 
these complaints being substanti- 
ated to the writer’s satisfaction. 

It will be admitted that serious 
loss of business naturally falls on 
the company receiving inquiries, 
but neglecting to reply to it. 
Whether the company admits that 
business it never had is a loss is 
for it to decide, but it is certain 
that business it could have ob- 
tained and did not, is a loss from 
the general financial standpoint 
and tends toward loss in prestige. 


Well-known firms spend _ thou- 
sands of dollars for the purpose 
of introducing their specialties 
to the attention of the local dealer 
or possible consumer, but when 
the much desired enquiry is re- 
ceived these same concerns totally 
ignore it—write a figurative 

“Nothing Doing” across the let- 
ter—which shows that something 
is out of joint up in the home 
regions, 

To give a few concrete in- 
stances selected at random: A 
prominent wire manufacturing 
company advertises free samples 
of wire. A dealer in electrical 
supplies wrote for samples. Wrote 
a second time. No sample; no 
letter explaining why. More let- 
ters from the dealer and then 
some. The wire samples came— 
after the dealer’s order had gone 
elsewhere. This dealer orders 
large quantities of wire, consid- 
ering his thinly populated terri- 
tory. His orders for February 
amounted to over $750, but this 
sum didn’t go to the free samole 
concern. 

A certain firm makes two kinds 
of patent Lightning Arresters. 
Their advertising is all right. A 
dealer sent money to cover the 
cost of one Arrester of each kind. 
The firm sent two Arresters of 
one kind under the pretext that 
Arresters No. 2 were out of 
stock, From that day to this, the 
manufacturers have never follow- 
ed up the initial order by a state- 
ment that Arresters No. 2 were 
now in stock, and subsequent in- 
quiries on the part of the dealer 
have been treated with silence. 

Last spring a preserved fruit 
manufacturing concern required a 
small emergency supply of cartons 
of four lots of 5,000 each. Nearly 
every carton manufacturer in the 
country was addressed. Eight to 
ten weeks were taken up with 
what proved useless letter-wri- 
ting, for only two firms obliged 
with the information that they 
were not seeking orders for small 
lots. The firm who eventually bid 
for the cartons is in a fair way 
likely to obtain first offers on 
future lots—and the lots grow 
larger with each order. 
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A publishing house advertised 
a special edition of a certain 
book at a special price. The price 
was forwarded, but it did not 
bring the book, and every inquiry 
asking why the book was not 
forthcoming was ignored, The 
periodical in which the ad ap- 
peared was interrogated, bringing 
out the very clear information 
that if the book had not been re- 
ceived it would be in a few days. 
The days are now months. Still 
no book, and no attempt on the 
part of the publisher to explain 
or to refund the twenty cents. 

Talking with a man interested 
in advertising elicited the fact he 
had sent letters to a list of daily 
newspapers in different cities ask- 
ing for a copy of the paper, en- 
closing 2c. stamp to cover cost. 
One out of every seven papers re- 
plied. 

The incidents quoted are facts. 
The examples could be multiplied, 
but enough are shown to prove 
that negligence with correspond- 
ence secured through advertising 
exists, probably to an extent not 
realized by those who spend large 
sums in general publicity and for- 
get the correspondence end of the 
business. 

The advertising, in nearly all 
cases, is written and placed by an 
agency, and the agency’s work is 
so out of touch with the firm’s 
own correspondence department 
that the work of the one is par- 
tially nullified by the unprogress- 
iveness of the other. If it is 
worth while to pay out thousands 
of dollars for white space, it is 
worth while to provide for a 
capable man to maintain a corre- 
spondence department running 
neck and neck with the advertis- 
ing. 

It is the easiest thing in the 
world to ignore a letter, to 
pigeon-hole or throw it in the 
W.P.B. just because it does not 
happen to be typewritten: the man 
isn’t rated, or he asks a question 
which would take trouble and in- 
vestigation to answer. 

Every question should receive 
an intelligent answer, and it is 
well to remember that a name 
which reaches you in response to 


your advertisement is one hun- 
dred per cent more valuable than 
a name taken from a mailing list, 
and which has never resulted in 
the least interest in your manu- 
factures. The man who writes 
signifies his interest, and it is up 
to the house to keep it alive. 
~Prompt and cordial attention to 
all letters creates good-will and 
friendship. A_ set of technical 
books was purchased from a cor- 
respondence school. About a year 
and a half following purchase, the 
purchaser received circulars from 
the school announcing that a re- 
vised edition of the books were 
on the market and a set would 
be sent on suspicion. Anxious to 
obtain the latest knowledge, re- 
quest was made that the books 
be shipped. A few days later the 
school replied to the effect that 
in looking over their files it found 
that a set of the books had al- 
ready been sent to the party in 
question, and, while the new edi- 
tion contained many _ revisions, 
they were not of sufficient import 
to justify a second purchase. 
Mentioning this to avoid misun- 
derstanding and awaiting com- 
mands, the school begged to re- 
main, etc. 

How many firms in the same 
position would have had the good 
taste to make this common-sense 
reply? By this courteous letter 
the school has made a friendship 
for life and obtains more bene- 
ficial advertising out of it than by 
any other action. 

A course for creating distrust 
in a firm is the constant changing 
of signatures, It does not hit your 
out-of-town man just right to 
receive consecutive letters signed 
per Smith, Jones, Brown, and so 
forth. If the house correspond- 
ents know their business they 
should handle certain letters. <A 
man likes to receive letters bear- 
ing the same signature and writ- 
ten in a manner with which he 
has become familiar. It creates 
confidence and engenders friend- 
ship for the house. 

Letters of complaint should be 
acknowledged. Complaints may be 
investigated by attaching some- 
thing like the following form 





ies 


et 
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which, I believe, was originated 
by Doubleday, Page & Co.: 


IT IS IMPORTANT THAT THIS’ REPORT, 
PROPERLY FILLED OUT, BE RETURNED 
TO MISTAKE DEPARTMENT AT ONCE TO 
COMPLETE OUR RECORDS. 


MISTAKE REPORT. 


eS Perr LORNA oe Sasa 100s a4 
ee ere ee ere ry i 
MINED. G6 fois oe bs ee RaeKeee dave te 
Description of mistake ............+. 


Mistake reported by .......cccecces 
RESULT OF MISTAKE. 


Annoyance to customer ..........006 
Annoyance and delay in the 

Oe ey ree ee es ae 
Actual loss in money to us 
oar QI0OF WONG OF 6 bases ecdesweses 
Re ere ere eee eee 





If letter cannot be answered on 
day of receipt, formal acknowl- 
edgment should be made by postal 
card stating when reply may be 
expected. 

When out of goods or samples, 
so inform the writer, courteously 
asking his wishes. 

Do not tell your inquirer that 
the letter is “dictated but not 
read.” If you do not read—or if 
your employee does not read— 
your own, or his own letters, 
what confidence can you create in 
the mind of a man fifteen hun- 
dred miles away? Hire a sten- 
ographer whom you can _ trust. 
The country has. many a smile 
over the city’s “dictated but not 
read.” 

Judge not the man by his wri- 
ting, the paper on which he writes, 
and not always by his rating. If 
he does not look good on paper, 
treat him diplomatically. | Most 
men are honest and many a hun- 
dred dollars comes out of the 
woods. 

Avoid fancy word- embellish- 
ments in letter construction. Get 
down to brass tacks by telling the 
man what he wants to know in 
the plainest language—he’ll be 
satisfied. 

Give specific answers to specific 
questions. If there’s a question 
between the lines, dig. 

Percy P, VYLE. 





|F all the women in the World 


were on an inaccessible island 
???2? ? ? (Old Minstrel Gag) 
——BUT THEY ARE NOT 


A Million of them 
easily reached through 


THE 
LADIES’ WORLD 


The class which gladdens the 
hearts of advertisers — bright, 
well-to-do women who purchase 
liberally for the household and 
family :: eee ae 


Just time to catch the June Number 


THE LADIES’ WORLD, NEW YORK 











To INTEREST the customers of 
one department in the various 
other departments of the three 
stores of Moe Levy & Co., New 
York, the advertising manager, J. 
W. Lindau, Jr., has prepared a 
series of package enclosure slips. 
These are of odd sizes, upon 
paper of various hue, printed in 
two colors, and are headed with 
some sort of grotesque cut which 
has but indirect bearing upon the 
subject matter. But this subject 
matter is very much to the point, 
and it may be that the odd ap- 
pearance of the slips serve to at- 
tract attention. The printing and 
stock are good, and these factors 
will help, also, to gain a reading. 
The idea of the package slips is 
good, and may be successfully de- 
veloped by other dealers in men’s 
clothing and furnishings. 








THE Hornell, N. Y., Daily 
Times has been sold to the pro- 
prietor of the Evening Tribune, 
and will be merged with that 
paper. 
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FOOL FOOD “FACTS.” 


Reader, perhaps you have sat 
in court at a criminal trial where 
all the evidence, direct and cir- 
cumstantial, seemed to be in favor 
of the prisoner. All the witnesses 
were for the defense, and their 
testimony went to prove that: 1— 
He was an estimable citizen; 2— 
He had long been known for his 
marked dislike toward chickens, 
either dressed or on the hoof; 3 
—He was not in the vicinity that 
particular night, least of all at the 
particular time when alleged rob- 
bery was committed; 4—it ‘would 
nave been physically impossible 
for prisoner to have committed 
alleged robbery. 

The prosecuting-attorney had no 
witnesses, and made little attempt 
to directly break down the strong 
showing made by the defense. He 
merely rose, and submitted to the 
court a record of ten previous 
convictions for chicken-stealing, 
and turning to the jury, said: 

“Gentlemen, look at his face!” 

Rather made one feel, “Oh, 
what’s the use—let’s be getting 
home.” 

This is the simile that always 
comes into mind when I read a 
food ad written in the following 
style—a style that seems everlast- 
ingly attractive to all food adver- 
tisers: 


DON’T ROB THE HORSE OF HIS 
SORN 


Human ingenuity will never devise 
a process that will make corn or oats 
as digestible or as nutritious as Shred- 
ded Whole Wheat. 

The whole wheat is the most perfect 
food given to man. It has been his 
“staff of life’ for four thousand years. 
It contains all the elements needed for 
the complete nourishment of the human 


body. 
In modern white flour the muscle- 
making, brain-building material is 


largely discarded. A person who lived 
on white flour bread or soda crackers 
alone would soon become a _ flabby 
idiot. 

In Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
and Triscuit all the nutritive material 
in the whole wheat is retained and 
made digestible by  steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking. 

A report issued by the Michigan 
State Agricultural College states that 
ten cents’ worth of Shredded Whert 
Biscuit contains nearly two and a half 
times as much real nutritive material 


as ten cents’ worth of sirloin steak and 
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about four times as much nutritive 





value as ten cents’ worth of eggs. pla 
Now, here—let’s be fair to the suf 
food man before we get all heat- wh 
ed up in this argument, is 
Let us admit that the food hi 
man’s problem of talking month ju 
after month, year after year, of 
about nothing in the world but a m 
freak biscuit, or a toasted flake, 
or baked beans, isn't exactly the a 
most endlessly diversified and ci 
breathless proposition in the d 
whole range of literature. Let us r t 
remember that we, who also write V 
advertising copy, have likewise t 
been deucedly put to it to find 1 


some fresh way of presenting the 

same old facts—some new style i 
of making our advertising story | 
(that could be told in a phrase 
anyway) fill out a page of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and look 
like something so full of vital 
information, so pregnant with 
meaning, so intrinsically valuable 
and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences as to be indispensable’ in 
every household, and worth con- 
sidering before any other interest. 

Or, more briefly, to make ten 
cents’ worth of information look 
like the $6,000 that it costs to 
publish: it. 

Let us, who have been up 
against the same game, remember 
these things in the food man’s 
favor before we fall upon him 
like a house. 

The latter is easy. For the food 
man has no case in court when 
he takes this tack. All that any- 
body has to do to refute him is 
to ask the jury to look at the 
prisoner’s face. 

You can’t 





reason effectively 
against so capricious a thing as 
the human appetite, and this is 
what the food man is trying to 
do when he ransacks the dietary 
books and puts together a lot of 
“facts” tending to prove that 
whole wheat is the one food of 
Man, and that oats and corn are 
only fit for horses. Who cares 
anything about the opinion of an 
agricultural college when, in its | 
very presentation, he has to com- | 
pare with such staple, savory, 
universally beloved delicacies as 
sirloin steak or eggs? No matter 
how many physiological common- 


——— 
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places he may get together in 
support of the proposition that 
whole wheat, shredded and baked, 
is the perfect food, you can drive 
him out of court by asking the 
jury if it wouldn't enjoy a plate 
of nice brown corn-cakes_ with 
maple syrup. 

Really, the only consistent food 
advertisements are a_ grocery 
catalogue or a delicatessen win- 
dow, which present all the things 
there are to eat in an impartial 
way. The very names of any of 
them in the driest bargain-sale 
list are tempting. The cheeses, 
smoked tongues, thin-sliced bacon 
and cross-sections of roly-poly 
imported sausages piled up in a 
delicatessen shop make the mouth 
water. Everything sold for the 
food of Man has its appeal, and 
Man wants a little of all of them 
at some time in the year. There- 
fore, this unfortunate practice of 
selecting one food—the only one 
you happen to make—and trying 
to prove by chapter and verse that 
itis the Complete Food, and all- 
sufficient, is dead against human 
nature. You can't fight appetite 
with reasoning, no matter how 
many eminent dietary authorities 
vouch for your facts. You might 
as well set out to teach people to 
feel with their heads and dis- 
trust their motives. When it be- 
comes necessary to contrast your 
stuff with a sirloin steak, as an 
extreme instance of the Horrible 
Example, why, doesn’t the argu- 
ment become a farce on its own 
showing? It might go well 
enough in some neglected country 
where the people who read news- 
papers and magazines have never 
inserted a knife into a _ prime, 
juicy sirloin. But how about a 
country where readers have to 
pass the butcher-shop on the way 
to the grocer’s—where the shred- 
ded triscuit and the fresh Quaker 
cornmeal are piled up side by 
side? 

When the food man is confined 
to a single delicacy in his adver- 
tising, there seem to be about 
three fundamental logical lines of 
argument open to him, two of 
which are right and the third al- 
together wrong. 

First of all, he can appeal direct 


to the human critter in Man— 
strike for the appetite. He can 
show how well his particular 
brand of flakes or crackers is 
prepared, how delicately browned, 
now neatly packed. He can em- 
phasize savoriness in his com- 
modity, cutting loose ina debauch 
of the overpowering words that 
make people’s mouths water, even 
on paper. Why, there are whole 
sections of Roget's synonyms that 
make an irresistible food adver- 
tisement as they stand, with no 
argument at all: 

Pungent, piquant, poignant, spicy, 
full-flavored, zest, relish, smack, tang, 
gamy, toothsome, palatable, racy, sea- 
soned, aroma, dainty, tit-bit, delicate, 
delicious, nectar, ambrosial, crisp, 
tempting, tasty, appetizing, exquisite, 
fragrant, delectable, sweetmeat, rich, 
salt, strong, gusto 

The food advertiser, though, 
has a singular failing. He ought 
to talk to readers as though they 
were well, and _ hearty, and 
hungry. Instead, he more often 
addresses them as though they 
were sick, and his near-food was 
prescribed to make them well, 
like Peruna. His arguments 
carry their own refutation in the 
text because he appeals to That 
Tired Feeling instead of to the 
human appetite. His ads remind 
one of those modern novels 
where the characters never have 
anything to eat fecause they are 
busy analyzing one _ another’s 
morbid motives. Really, now, 
ought not a food advertisement 
to be more nearly like a Dickens 
story, in which the characters are 
perpetually having good things to 
eat and drink? 

Appetite is certainly the first 
great primary fact to be kept in 
mind in advertising food, because 
food is to eat, and people eat be- 
cause they enjoy it. 

The second basic argument of 
food advertising appears to be 
Nourishment. These are days of 
fad and fuddle. Undoubtedly a 
good many people wish to have 
the comfortable feeling that what 
they eat is doing them good—a 
whole lot of condensed good. It 
is therefore possible to talk so 
convincingly about the nutritive 
value of canned beans, macaroni, 
cheese and other binding foods 
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that readers put them into their 
little tummies in complete confi- 
dence, and feel them do good all 
the way down, like a cocktail de- 
scending the throat of a giraffe. 
Readers do this, and never stop to 
ask themselves that other great 
question connected with food— 


namely, that having once taken it 


into your system, the next prob- 
lem is to get it out again. That 
detail is left to the liver-pill ad- 
vertiser—and this is probably as 
it should be 

So Nourishment is the second 
basic argument, and a mighty ef- 
fective one. But it is not nearly 
so potent as Appetite. And it is 
highly dangerous in the average 
copy-writer’s hands, because in 
his eagerness to make it strong he 
is almost certain sooner or later 
to extend it into the third basic 
argument on which food adver- 
tisers build—Comparative Nour- 
ishment. And this last is the one 
that is all wrong. 

When he goes into compari- 
sons, the food man never knows 
where to stop. He ransacks the 
books for facts that will make a 
sirloin steak look devilishly black 
against the spotless, heavenly 
white of a shredded triscuit. He 
can get any sort of facts along 
this line that are needed to prove 
his point, for the whole body of 
dietic knowledge is a vast scien- 
tific guess, and none of the au- 
thorities agree with one another, 
or even with themselves. But 
even if all the authorities agreed, 
and he-could assure readers that 
Science discountenanced the sir- 
loin steak, there would still be 
human appetite to negate the 
proof. Tobacco does no good, 
even if it doesn’t do harm. Yet 
the human palate likes tobacco. 
Wine is a mocker, and _ strong 
drink raging. But we consume 
in the neighborhood of 170,000,000 
gallons of spirit a year. And so 
it is with sirloin steak. Even if 
it were harmful, people would 
want it. Even if this shredded 
wheat ad scared them into vege- 
tarianism for a _ season there 
would naturally come a time when 
a diet of shredded wheat would 
drive them back to sirloin steak. 
So talk shredded wheat and leave 


the beef business alone. Don’t 

give the jury a chance to look 

at the prisoner’s face. M. P. H. 
—_+e-——__— 


CASH ON HAND, $03. 


Boston, March 24.—The pre- 
liminary report of the receiver 
of Cardenio F, King, a financial 
agent of this city, who disappear- 
ed a month ago, and for whom a 
warrant charging embezzlement 
has been issued, was filed in the 
United States District Court to- 
day, and shows liabilities of at 
least $100,0c0, while the assets are 
uncertain. A long list of securi- 
ties which the receiver found at 
the office of King is given, and 
the receiver states that he is un- 
able to form any estimate of the 
value of these securities, as few, 
if any, of them are dealt in any- 
where except in the office of the 
alleged bankrupt. The receiver 
states that he finds notes payable, 
some of which are secured by 
stocks of questionable value 
amounting to $97,363. He also 
finds cash on hand and in the 
bank amounting to $93.95, and 
real estate valued at $23,900, on 
which there is a mortgage of 
$15,000, while the equity is un- 
der attachment—New York 
svening Post. 

—_+o———— 


‘SetH Brown, Chicago, has 
turned out a very attractive re- 
moval announcement for Harry 
Berger & Co., tailors, of that city. 
It is so exceedingly attractive in 
design, indeed, that one is almost 
obliged to read it through a sec- 
ond time, with the mind concen- 
trated on the reading matter, in 
order to find what it is all about. 
A year ago Printers’ INK at- 
tempted to set forth some of the 
weak spots in a tailor’s advertis- 
ing, and it is to be feared that 
there has not been excessive im- 
provement since that time. The 
Berger announcement, however, 
reflects great credit upon the 
artist who designed it. 


> 





Some advertisers are satisfied so long 
as they know there are other adver- 
tisements as bad as their own,—Agri- 
cultural Advertising. 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money cun buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, have submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulati duly signed and dated, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1907 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulati t as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 19C3 issue of tne American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (> }. 


























These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 





The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 7/907, 
21,861. est advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 
ARIZONA. 
Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1907,6,519. 
Leonard «& Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles, Evening News. Guarantees an 
average daily circulation in excess of 24,000, 


Oakland, Enquirer. Average 197, 
28,429; Feb. 1908, 49,118. Largest 
circulation in Oakland guaranteed, 

COLORADO. 

Denver, Post. The trail of the mighty dollar 
leaus trom the West, start it your way witha 
Want adin the Post. Cir. dy. 59,606, Sy. 84,411. 
&™ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
oun ? Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who wul 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fally controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, Evening Most. Sworn daily, year 
1907, 10945. Sworn daily, Dec., 12,478, 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram. daily. 
Wiss Sor Feb. 1908, sworn 12,089. 





You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Kate, ic. per line, flat. 





Wertden. Journal, evening. Actual arerage 
for 1906, 7,580, Average for 1907, 7,748, 





Wertden. Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 

New Haven, Eveninz Register,cy,. Annual 
sworn aver, for 1907, 18.720; Sunday. 12,104, 

New Haven, Palladium. dy. Aver. '06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,842. B Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 

New Haven, Union. Average /97, 16,548, 
EZ. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 

New London, Day. ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,547. Gives best results, 


Norwalk, Kveniny Hour. February circula- 
tion exceeds 8,400. 








Nerwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1905, 5,920; 1906, 6,559; January 1908, 7,488, 


Waterbury, Revubhcan. Av. 71907, 6,888 
morn.; 4,400 Sunday. Feb.,’08, Sun., 5,922. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1907, 85,486°(OO). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis,dy. Average 1907, 
10,880, E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 


GEORGIA. — 
Lay BUSOR, ‘Semi-weekly BETS. The Jour 
nul covers Vixie like tne dew. 
IDAHO. 
a aaa al tn Be SY oe: 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily® Keacon. Dail 
1905, 4,530; 1906, 6,454; 1907, 6,7 ie a 
4 eis ‘ seme. Daily average ist 6 months, 


Chicago, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine. mo. ($2.00), the open aoor to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. c/rcul’n for past 3 years, 40,000, 


Pn + ned gh Gazette. weekly. $2. Aver. 
reulation for year 16, 70,000. 
ended Dec. 83,1001, £4,086, Or Bear 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ J 
monthly. “actual average for 1907, 15,000. 


Chienge, Dental Review, monthiv. Actual 
average for 1906, 4.0013 for 1907, 4,018, 


_ Chicago, Farm Loans ana City Bonds. Lead- 
ing 1uvestment paper of the United States. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copier each issue of 1907, ore 


uSbbage terres Mary of eh dae 
morning paper mzking detailed cir statement. 

KF The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Record-Herald is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News. 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 
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Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world. and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. ‘the 
TRIBUNE is the onty Chicago newspuper receiv 
ing (OO). 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,871. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 7907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA. 


F.vaneville. Journal-News, Ar. for 1907, 18,- 
388, Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, 8, A.,N.2 


Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1%7, 26,112, 


Prineeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily averaye 1946, 1,501; weekly, 2,548, 


Richmond, The Evening Item. daily. Sworn 
average net paid circulation for twelve montis 
ending Dee. 31, 1907, &,O A circulation of 
over 5.000 guaranteed in all 1907 contracts, The 
Item goes into 80 per cent of the Richmond 
homes. No street sales. Uses no pi ums, 

2” The absolute correct fthelatest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Richmond Item is guare 

anteed by the publishers of 

Rowell’s American Newse 

paper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro 
werts its accuracy. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn arerage Jan., 
108, 9,895, Absolutely bestin South Bend. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye. daily. 
8,987. “All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, Times. Daily. Daily aver. Feb., 18,607. 
Circulation in City or tota guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 





Arer, 1907, 





Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
Puplisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,582. late 
70 cevts per inch. flat. 12 you are after business 
in Iowa. the CAPITAL will get itfor you. First in 
everything. 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinson. News. Daily 1906, 4.260; 1907, 
4,670. E. Katz, Special Agent. XN. . J 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
197, 4,217. 


Pitt«bur; 


, Headlight. 
1907, daily 


dy and wy. Average 
228; weekly 5,547. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington, Leader. Av. 06, evg. 5,157. Sun. 
6,798; for ’07, eve’g, &,890, Sy. 7,102. E.Katz. 


MAINE. 


Augueta. Comfort.mo. W 


A Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1907, 1,294,488 








Augusta, Maine Farmer, w’kly. Aver. for 1907, 
14,126, kates low; rec ognized farmers’ medium 


Bangor, Commerein 1 ‘Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 

Madi«on, Bulletin, wy. Circ., 1906, 1,581; Sor 
197, 1,699. Only paper in W: estern somerset Co. 


Phillips. Maine Woods and Woodsman.weekiy, 
4. W. Brackeu' Co. Average for 177, 8,012, 





Portland. Evening Express. Arervge for 1907, 
daily 18,514. Sunday Teleyram, 8,855. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Americen. Daily average for 1907, 
2,652; Sun., 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News. daily. Evening News ful - 
lishing Company. Averaye 1907, 77,748. For 
February, 1908, 86,700, 

The absolute ‘correct ness of the 
ag circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Koaton. Evening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
tea taole paper. Largest amount of week day adv, 


Pee W We We Yr 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily, 181,844; 
Sunday 808,808, Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon ecitions for one price. 
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Boston, rey Average 1907, 
$20 268 243, 980; Sunday, 


8. or over two morn- 
ing papers in the country 
equal this circulation. In- 


cluding morning, evening and 
Sunduy papers n comparison, 
not over six American news- 
papers approach the circula- 
tion of the Daily and Sunda 


editions of The Boston Post. 
“Grow with us in 1908.” 


WK Ke We He 


Lynn, Rrening Item. Da Daily sworn av. yi 
1906, 15,068; 71907, average, 16,522. vine 
Lynn family paper. Circulation unapproache a 
in quantity or quality by any Lynn paper. 


Woreester. L’Opinion +S ue, daily ( . 
Patd average for 197, 4,58 a 7(@0 


MICHIGAN. 
imes, evening. Average fo 
1907, Ber ond, JI daily, guaranteed, - 
Jackson, Fetriot. 
Pecomber 1907, 8. 
Greatest net cir- 


9,529, 
GUAR Verified by Axxo. 
AN ciation of American Adver- 
TEED tisers. Swor statements 
monthly. Examination wel- 
comed, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herala. daily. only Suntey 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749, Exam, by A. A 


Saginaw, Evening News. daily caoosabe 
1907, 80,587; February, 1908, 20,699, 


MINNESOTA. 
Miunespolia, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. Sor 1907, 82,074, 
Minneapelie. Farm Stock, and Home, semi- 


Monthly. Actual average 1905. 87, 1873 aver- 
age for 1906, 100,266; Jor 197, 108,588. 


Average 
527; Sun- 





The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock «© Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Dtrectory. Virculation ts 
practicuily confined to the farmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Western 
Wisconsin and Northern jowa. Use 





it to reach section most prontably, 
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Minneapolia, Journal. Daily 
and Sunuay Lt, 2 . In 1907 aver- 
age daily circulation, 76,861. 
Daily average circulation for 
Feb., 1908. 79,194, Average Cun- 
day "circulation Sor Feb, swe, 
74,897. The absdlute accuracy 
of the Journal’s circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any paper in its field 
and to reach the great army of 
©O| purchasers _ throughout he 
Northwest. The Journal brings 
results. 

Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. lurnbiad, pub. 190 1907, 54,262. 
CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune W. 

J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867, Old- 
est Minneapolis daily, The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Jor the year ending Decembe;’, 
197, was %6,608. The duily 
ty Aw, News Tribune average per issue for 
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Brook! Y. Printers’ ink nays 
THES STA aRb UNION now ae the 


Ruffalo, Courier, morn, Av.1907, Sunday .1- 
447; daily, 61,604; Enquirer, even.. 84,570, 


Ruffalo, Evening News. Daily arerave 1905, 
94.690; for :96, 94,7423 1907, 94, 


Corning, Leader, evening. Arerage 1904, 
6.235; 1905, 6,395; 196, 6,535; "07, av., 6,245, 


Mount Vernon, Argus. evening Jetnal datty 
average for year ending Feb, 29, 1908, 4,87 


.» News, daily. Average 1907, &,%81; 


t uf other Newburgh papers. 
New York City. 


New Y ws Army and Navy Journal Est. 1863, 
Actual av. for 07, 9,824; av. Jan. v8, 10,125. 


Newbu 
six b lteg t 


Automobile, “ee: Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,212 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. Rk. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average . for 1907, &, 784. 








paper Diree- the year ending D ber, 1907 
tory. was 101,165. 


St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average circula- 
tion for aati | 85,716. Sunday 85,465. 
absolute accuracy of the 
wy &.. Press circulation state- 

ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 

can per yo oe Directory. Ninety 

per ceut of the money due for sub- 
scriptions is collec 
subscribers take the paper because 

they wart it, All matters pertain- 

dug to circuiation are vpen to investigation. 


Winona, Republican-Herald. Av. June, 4,616 
Best outside Twin Cities aud Duluch. 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin,” Globe, daily Average 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, .. ¥. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1907, 87,888, Smith & Thompson, Eust, Reps. 


St. Louisa. National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Aver. 7/ mos, 1907, 
10,685 (@ ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
mo. actual average for 1907, 104,666, 


MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missoulian. Every morning. A- 
erage 42 months ending Dec. 8/, 1906, &, 107. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1906, 141,559. 


Lineoln. Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
for 196, 142.989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nushua. Telerraph. The only daily in city. 
Average for 1907, 4,2 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park. Press. 1907, 5,076. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 
Camden, Daily Courier. Apel perees Sor 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,00 
Elizabeth, Jonrnal. ‘Av. 1905. 6, “515; 1906, 
%,B47; 1907, ‘8,811; Jan., ’08, 9,479, 





Jeraev Clty. Evening Journal. Average for 
497, 24,880. Last three months 1907, 25,928. 


Newnrk. Kve. News. Net da ar, for 1906, 
68.022 copies; for 1907, 67,1955 Jan. 69,829. 


Trenton, Kvening Times. Ar. 1906, 18.227; 
aver’, 1907, 20,270; last 4 yr. ’07, aver., 20,409, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal, Daily averaye for 


Benziger’s M: the or only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in tue United states. 
Circulation for 1907 64,416, 50c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 16, 26.6111(0@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Ciark Co. Average for 1907, 8,% —sworn. 


Musie Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1907, 4,709 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1888. 
Actual weekly averuge for 
jvv7, 7.269. 
The People’s Home amare. 564,416 mo. 
300d Literature. 458,666 monthly, average cir- 


culations ; yaar 4 to oe -in-advance sub- 
scribers. M. Lupton, publ publisher, Inc. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending Mar. 1908, 9,480; 
Mar. 1908, issue, 10,500. 

The Worid. Actual arer. ror 1907, Morn.. 245, 
442. Evening. 405,172, Sunday, 848, . 

Schenectndy. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 


Actual average for ’06, 15,809; for '07, 17,15: 


Syrucune, Evening iteraia. daily. Herald ('o. 
pub. Aver, 1906, daily 5.206. Sunday 40,064, 


Troy, Eeeord. Average circulation 
1907, 20,168, Only paper in city which 
has ‘permitted - A. A, examination, and 
made public the report, 





Utien, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1906, 2.620. 

Utien. Press. daily (Ovto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 8, 1907, 14,88 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks Normanden, Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver, Jor year 196, 5,1 
OHIO. 


Akron, Times, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,551. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat, Finnish, 
Actual average Jor 1906, 10,690, 
Cleveland, Piain Dealer. Est. 1841. retry 


daily average 1907, 74,911; rier 83, 
Feb., 1908, 70,461 daily; Sun., 85,186, 


Coshocton, Age. daily, Net average for 
past six mouths to March 4, 1908, 8,288, 


Dayton, Journal. First six months 1907, act- 





1907. 16,895, /t's the leading paper. 





ual average. 24,196, 
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peingSets. Farm and Fireside. over 4 cen- 
ony: ing Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir.445,000, 


Warren, Daily Chronicie. Actuil average 
Sor year ending December 31, 1906, 2,634. 


Youngatown. Vindicator. D'y, av. 07. 14,768; 
Sy. 10,017; LaCoste & Muwx:ell, N Y. & Chicage. 


OKLAHOMA. 


“eer Ny Ardmoreite, daily. 
1906, 2,445 


Average for 


Muskogee, Time:-Democrat. auerege 1906, 5,= 
514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agt., N 





Oklahoma City, Tie Oklahoman. 7/907 aver., 
20,152; Feb. 1908, 22,668, E. Katz, Agent N.Y. 


OREGON. 


t. Angel. St. Jos*ph’s Blatt. Weekly. Aver 
age ap September, 1907, 20,880. 


Portland, Journal, daily Average 1907 
28,805; for Feb., 1905, 29,682. The 
absolute correctness of the latest circula- 
tion statement guaranteed by Rowell’: 
American Newspap-r Directory. 


Portland, The Oregonian (Q@). 
m the 
pes newspaper of the Pacific 
orthwest—more circulation, 
more foreign, more local and 
more classified advertising than 
any other Oregon newspaper. Feb 
ruary Raed yer Nae 'y average 
88,898; Sunday average 42,265 


Pertland, Pacific Ni Northwest, mo.; average for 
1907, 16,000. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester. _. ev’g d’y. Fy ot 1207. 7.640. 
N, Y. office, 220 B’way. F. lt. Northrup, Mgr. 








Erte, 5 ried daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,508; 
Feb. 18,486. E. Katz, Katz, Sp. Ag., N. ¥. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Swrornav. Feb. 1908, 
15, 184. Largest pata ctr. én cir. in H’b’g or no pay. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, 
Av. 1905,5.470; 1906, 5.514 (OO). 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual 
circulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in 
the month of February, 1998; 

313.060 


. Sunda: 
es 266.577 


mo. 





ee 
= 











Total for 25 days, 6.593.073 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR FEBRUARY 


263,123 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 
1 da unsold, free aud returned o copies 
ave been omitted 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
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Farm Journat, Philadelphia, © 
has been awarded the (©© by Print- 
ers’ Ink, indicating that advertisers 
value this paper more for the class 
and quality of its circulation than for ( 
the mere number of copies printed. ¢ 
And in addition to this, Farm Jour- 
NAL has the largest circulation of 
any agricultural paper in the world. © 
The average for 1907 was 573,083 
copies each issue, 











OOO Dd 
Patiadsiphte. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper, esides the Guarantee 
Star,it has the Gold Marks and is 
cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable aistinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 
1907, 102,993; the Sunday I’ress, 124,006. 
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Weat Cheater. Local News, 
daily. ‘a ‘J Hodgson, Averayefor 


1907, 15,687, In its 3ith year, 

GUAR Indpendent. Has Chester County 
AN aud victuity for its jieid. Devoted 
TEED to home —_. hence 1s a home 


paper. r County is second 
in the State in aortoulteral wealth. 





“America’s Greatest 
verage, 1907, 281,687. 
cities, towns and 
Guaranteed. 


Ww » acti Grit. 
Family Newspaper.” A 
Circulated in over 13,000 sma 


villages. Home circulation. 


York, Dispateb and Daily. Average for 1907, 
18,124, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times. Aver. ctrculation 
for 1907,17%,908 (sworn). 


Providence. Dailv Journal, 


17,712 
(OO), sunday, 24,178 «O@). Lrening 


Bulletin 87,061 averave 47 Bulletin 
circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston. rd Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1907, 4,25 


em State. Actual aver- 


age for 1906, daily (© OY. 11,287 
copies; semi-weekly, 2,625; Sun- 


oun day ‘O©). 1906,12,228, Actual 
Maas average for 1907, daily (© @) 


18,052, Sunday (OO) 18,887. 
Semi-weekly 2,997. 


Actual as average 


Spartanburg, flerali 
:s Dec., 1907, 


circulation for 1907, 2,715. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, News. Average 
Sor 1:97, 14,468. Only Chatta- 
: nooga paper permitting exami- 
leat ation circulation by A. A. A. 

AN Carries more advg. in 6 days 


TEED than morning paper 7 days. Great- 
est Want Ad medium Guaran- 
tees largest circulation or no pay. 

Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 


ear ending Dec. 
ay average Jan. 
he leader, 


Week-day avera 
31, 1907, 14,694, yee 
2h in excess of 15,000. 


Memphia, Commercial Appent. daily. Peg 


weekly. First six months 1907 Dy.,4 
Funaee. 61,485; weekly, 81. 1.212. ‘smith & 
Kepr ves, N.Y. and Chi cago. 





Nashville. Banner. daily. Aver. for year 1906, 





81,455: for 17. 86,206, 
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TEXAS. 


EI Paso, Herald, Jan.. av., 9,008. More om 
both other El Paso dailies, ’ Verified by A. 


VERMONT. 


Barre, Times. daily. F._E. Langiev. Aver. 1904, 
8,527; 1906, 4,118; 1907,4,585, Kxam. by A.A. az. 


Bennington. Banner, daily, F. FE. Howe. 
Actual average for 1906, 1,980; 71907, 2,019. 


aa. Armd Press. Daily average for 
7. est city and State cireula- 
ai ‘aeons ry Asso. of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, daily. Av. 1/907, 8,126. 
Only Montpelier paper exam, by A. A. ‘: 


Rutland, Herald oe yf re aes. Only 
Rutland paper examined nined by A 


St. Albana, Messenger, 4} ay. rtd 1907, 
8,882. i:xamined by A. A. A 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Poxt incelligencer (©). 
Av., for Feb. 8, net Sundar 
89,6 6; Daily, 82. O88; week day 
Atlat-y 80,874. Oniy sworn circulatior 
N in Seattie. Largest genuine and 
TEED cash paid circulation in Washing 
ton; highest quality, best service 

greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 18,5063 
Sunday, 21,798. 

Tacoma, News. <aAreruye 1%7,16,525; Sat- 
urday, 17.610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Ronceverte. W.Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. aver. 1907, 2,524. 


WISCONSIN. 
Janeaville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
8,671; semi-weekly. 2,416; Feb., 08, dy., 4,171. 


Midiaen. pera Actual average 
Jor 1907, 5,086. 


Milwaukee, The Journal. eve., 

ind. Daily av. for 1907, 51,922; 

Sor Feb. 1908, 54,272; daily gain, 

AN 6,860. The Journal, six aays, 

AN cairied more advertising in 1907 

TEED than did the leading morning 

ony. wae its Sunaay included, 

praciically double the 

amount, rates consider. d,ot any other evening 

newspaper. The Journal eads al] Milwaukee 

dailies in classified. Its city circulation equal 

to the comninea cicy circulations of any three 
other Milwaukee papers. 








ieonkee. Evening Wisconsin.d’y. Av. 1907, 
2 2 (@@). Carries largest amount of ad- 
Suse of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily, <Averaye for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Average for the last 
six months 1907, 4,876.” 


T“'WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Santee. Wie beng Ligh ce 
ctual weekly average or year 
ended Dec. 30. 1907, 66,812. 
Larger circulation in Wiscon- 
sin an any other ea OMe = 
$3.50 an mech. Mfice, Tem. 
ple Ct. W.C. iia Mgr. 


WYOMING. 


Chevenne, Tribune Actual dailn averane net 
for 1906, &,126; semi-weekly, 9 mos., 07, 4,294, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
ver, Province. daily. Av. for 1907, 


neou ly. 
18818 Feb. 1908, 15,618. H. WeClerque, U. 8. 
Kepr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r, Av. 1907.16,546, Rates d6c. inch, 






Winnipeg, Free Press, dailv and weekl+. Ar- 
erage for 1907, daily, 86, 852; daily Feb. 1903, 
85,467; weekly av. for mo. of .Feb, 28,575. 


Winnipeg, Telecram. Average daily. Jan. 
08, 28,478. Weekly av. 25,000, Flat rate, 3c. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Pre se. Ange average, 1907, 

daily 108,828, weekly 50,19 
cxpntivmmanit 

Montreal, The Daily Star and 

The Family Heraid and Weekly 

Star have Dearly 460 .000 subserib- 

AULA ers, representing 1.000,000 readers 

AN —one-fiftn Canada’s pulation. 

TEED Ar, cir. of the Duily Star for 1907, 

2,887 copies daily; the Weekly 

Sta r, 129,885 copies each issue. 








THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class, 





COLORADO, 
W ANT advertisers get best results in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
CONNECTICUT. 
N ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING KECORD; Old _ es- 
4 tablished {amily newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classifiea rate. cent a word; 7 times. centsa 
word, Agents Wanted. half a cent a word. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
\ ie 45 Evans and SuNDAY STAR. Washington, 
© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
Want Abe % any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


’ 





ILLINOIS. 


sie Champaign NEws is the leading Want ad 
medium of Ventrai Kastern lilinois. 


CONTEARLY everybody who reads the Eng- 

lish language in. around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY nase, says the Post-office 
Review. and that’s why the DaILy NEws is Chi- 
cago's “want ad” directory. 


a TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


; 
| 
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INDIANA. 





The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 


An Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Four Edi- 
tions Daily. 

The advertising medium par excellence of 
the Calumet Region. lead by all the pros- 
perous vusiness men and _ paid mechan- 
ics in what has n cepted as ,the 
“Logical Industrial Center of of America.’ 

Guaranteed circulation over 10,000 ‘isily. 
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MISSOURI. 
HE Joplin Gross curries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missourt 
combined, hecanse it gives resuits. One centa 
word, Mini imum, lic. 


MONTANA, 
ak pone STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want-Aa”’ medium; le. a word.” Average 
emeulatten: daily for 1907, 11,084; Sunday, 15,090. 





NEW JERSEY. 
erite CITY EVENING JOURNAL leads ai! other 
e Hudson County newspapers in the number 
of ¢ i ads carried. It exceeds because ad- 





‘{ HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, the best medium 

in the Middle West for mai.-order classified 
acoeetiene, carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)—23.331 
more than all the other local papers bad. The 
News’ classified rate is one cent a word, and its 
daily paid circulation over 75, 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA. 


During last year the InDIANAPOLIS STaR carried 
626 26 more columns of paid classified advertis- 
ing than carried by its nearest competitor vuring 
the same period. The STAR gained 1749.89 columns 
over 1906. During the past two years the STAR’s 
cirenlation has exceeced that of =, other 
Indiana new:paper. Kate, six cents per line. 


MAINE. 
Ht Evenine Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 





MARYLAND. 
S lige Baltimore News carries more Want Ade 
than any other Baltimore gaily. It is th« 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
']\HE Boston KVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
resort guide for New Knulanders. hey 
expect to find all goou places listed in its adver 
tising columns, 


Kak tk tk 


M\HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
the year 1907, printed « total of 446.7 ‘paid 
“want” Fim There was a gain of 1,979 over the 
year 1906, and was 230,163 more . — other 
Boston pape: carried for the year 


te te te tk te 


The Minneapolis sownman, Daily 
and Sunday, cerries more clas 
sitted advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. No free 
Wants and no airvoyant nor 
objectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Cinssified Wants 
printed in Feb . 134,{04 lines. In- 
dividnal advertirements. 19,476. 
Eight cents Ya ~ line per in- 
sertion. if charged. No ad taken 
for less than 2 cents. If cash ac- 
© ©} companies order the rate is Ie. a 
word. No ad taken iess than 0c. 
Te MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUN! iv the recognized 
; d medium of Mi pols. 


ant uw 
CIRC'’LAT’N ‘(HE MINN«APOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 100.000 subscribers. 
It publishes over 80 columne of 
Want advertisementsevery week 
at fuli price ‘average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price 
noch be both morsing and even 
by Am. Newnan. iD& issues. ate. 10 cents per 
puper Ditory line, Vaily or Sunday 








Sti . DISPATCH. St. Paul, Minn., covers 
ste Bead. Average for 1907, 68,671. 





vertisers get prompt results, 


EWARK, N. J, FREIE ZRITUNG (Daily und 
a Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW York. 
Aeanrt EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


I UFFALO EVENING NEWS with over 95,000 cir- 

curation, is the only Want Medium in Butfalo 
and the strongest Want Medium in the State, 
outside of New York © 


RGUS, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Greatest 
z Want Ad medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaaing \\antad medium for 
want ad meviums. mail order articles, advertis 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten ci:cuiars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, bulf 
tone making, and practivally anyehion which 
Interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
oess men, Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six worvs to a line, 


oOnle, 
7 a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums. only two produced -‘esults at a 
lower cost than the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


Yo TOWN VinvicaTOR—Leading “Want” 
medium, le. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA, 


T= OKLAHOMAN ObFla. City, 22.668 fublishes 
more Wants than any 7 vkia. ecmpetitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester, Pa.. 1IMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiead ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 4 
fEsHe Columbia STATE (OO) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolifla newspaper. 


UTAH, 


« ALT LAKE TRIBUNE—Get results—Want-Ad 
medium for Utah, \daho and Nevada. 


WISCONSIN. 

fy every city there is one paper which invari- 

ably draws to its doors the big crowd. in 
Milwaukee, itis the JOURNAL. The reason is a 
strong one. Ihe JOURNAL prints the want ad 
news; more classified ads appearing in its 
columns every six days than in any other seven- 
day paper. The rate Ir seven seven cents per line. 


CANADA, 


‘N} HE DatLy TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad mediom ot the maritime provinces 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper of 
Eastein Canada, Want ads one cent a word. 
Minnoum charge 2% «nts 
I A PRESSE, Montrea: Largest daily circula- 
4 tion in Canada witnout exceotion. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117.000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 


6 lie Montree! DAILY STAR curries more Want 

advertisements than aj! other Moncrea) 
dailies combined. The FamILy Heranp and 
WERKLY STAR Carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 
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(© ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS) 





Out of a grand total of 22,898 publications listed in the 1907 issue of Rowell’s Amer:can Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and twenty are distinguished from all the others by the so-valied gold 


marks (@ ©). 





LABAMA. 
THK MOBILE ueeieree (©©). Established 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 


WASH) TON, D.C, 
Everybody in Washington, SUBSCRIBES to 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAK, Average, 
1907, 35,486 (©@). 








FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES-UNION (© ©). 
eminently the quality medium of the State. 
ILLINOIS, 
BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” journal for basers, Oldest, beat known. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. (© ©). Act- 
ualaverage circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satistactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 


Pre- 








LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (@0). 
Test paper in city; read by best people. 
MAINE, 


LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL, daily, aver- 
age for 1907, 7.784; weekly, 17,545 (© ©); 7.44% 
increase daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Beaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Kec- 
ognized organ of the cottun and woolen indus- 
tries of America (© ©). 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©O)., estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiv in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©©6), Boston. 
Nearly 20) of its 400 advertisers use no other 
textile journal. It covers the field. 

WORCESTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUE (O ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 

MINNESOTA. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL(O©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local advertis- 
ing, more classified edvertising and more total 
advertising than avy paper in the Northwest, 





PIONEER PRESS (@©), st. Paul, Minn. Most 
reliable puper in the Northwest, 
NEW VORK, 

BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (@©). Desirably 


because it always produces satistuctory results. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© ©). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THK advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people im every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (@O), the recog- 
nized authority of the Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment stove trade, 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@@)._ Kstablished 1874. 
he great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by yok i of See 
ican Advertisers. Av ring 190 
was 18.29% MoskAW? v SLISHING © ‘OME ANY. 


ENGINEERING NEWS «©@@). The leading 
engineering paver of the world; estanlished 1874 
lveaches the man who buys or has the authority 
tospecify. Over 16,000 weekly, 


THE ENGINEERING RECORD (©©0). The 
most progressive civil engineer ing journal in 
the world, Circulation averages rl pe 
week. MOWURA\V TUBLISHIN 3 ¢ yor MPANY, 





= 





HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 





In 1907, average issue, 21 5 (O98. 
Seon y mailed u uest, 
T. MAL » Pub., 258 6 neoe way, N. Y. 


NEW YORK HERALD (06 ) (©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


NEW YORK TIMES (© Actual sales over 
1,000,000 a week. largest igh class circulation, 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 2 ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. 5 ee clean 
and up-to date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent intellect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade auvertiser 

SOtRNTivic AMERICAN ‘(© ©) has the largest 
ci of any paper in the worid. 

STREKT RAILWAY JOURNAL (©©). The 
foremost er ose on city and interurban rail- 
roading. Average circulation for 1907 &,216 
weekly. McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

VOGUE (©©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©@). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section, 








OHIO. 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (OO). In ng Sg - 
cal advertising was 33 1-3% more than in 1906, 
local advertiser knows where to spend ‘his 
mouey. The onty Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 


OREGON. 
THE OREGONIAN ‘9 ©, established 1851. 
The great newspaper of the P of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on tie Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paver Sworn circulation of The i aily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH ‘ee 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
. Pittsburg fieid. Best two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
proiitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (©6), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

THE STATE (@O), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation ip South Carolina, 
VIMGINIA, 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 

home paperof Norfolk. Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (© ©). Seattle's 
mvst progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. Al) home circulation. 
WISCUONRIN. 

( MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(on the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 
CANADA. 

THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15.568, flat rate. 

THE GLOBE «@ ©), Toronto. Sworn circula- 
tion and fixcd rates for advertising. 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishiers. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST., . 
New YORK City. 
Telephone 4779 DCcekman. 


President, ROBERT W. PALMER. 
Secretary, Davip MARcUs. 
Treasurer, GEORGE P. KOWELL. 
The address of the company is the adcress of 
the officers. 


London Agent. F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two doliars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be = 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a ——, Being ab ng from ay 4 
t lates, itis always possible to supply bac’ 
sumbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five doliars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40) 

For specified sition selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand ove week 
in advance of day of publication, 

Contracts by the month, qua:ter or year, May 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. Me 

Two lines smailest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. : oe 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


New York, April 1, 1908. 











Looks The New York 
Sun of March 

Interesting 3-th has a report 
of the annual meetings of the 
Corn Products Refining Company 
and its subsidiary, the Corn 
Products Company. Tucked at 
the foot of the notice is a two- 
line paragraph which says ‘The 
company proposes to go into the 
manufacture of baking~ powder.” 
In itself, this sentence appears to 
have no particular interest, but to 
one who knows the immense 
power behind the Corn Products 
Refining Company, the announce- 
ment becomes of vast importance. 
Only a little imagination is re- 
quired to see a gigantic baking 
powder war of the Trusts, with 
extensive competitive advertising, 
—vastly greater, indeed, than the 
merry strife that was waged be- 
tween Royal, Cleveland and the 
others before the dove of peace 
descended upon the battle field. 


Art is all right in its place, but 
don't let it stand in your way 
commercially. 


Iris a pleasure to announce 
that the Greenhut department 
store in New York has decided to 
get away from the panel style of 
advertisement, set in Tabard Inn 
type. Better still, illustrations are 
now used liberally. The store 
which was opened to the public 
last fall with a policy of printing 
no prices or values in its advertis- 
ing has now gone to the opposite 
extreme, and prints this para- 
graph in connection with its 
Spring Opening announcement: 

_ If there is a tradition that an “Open- 
ing” announcement should carry no 
word of prices and values, we break 
such tradition cheerfully. The mod- 
erate prices at which these garments 
and hats and fabrics are to be sold 
are a factor of importance equal with 
their beauty and desirability. We are 
as proud of our values as we are of 
our styles. 





Ir there is one thing that will 
prevent Wrigley's Spearmint 
Chewing Gum achieving success 
in New York it is the disreput- 
able gang of fakers who are vend- 
ing the new product along Park 
Row—-“five cents’ worth for three 
cents.” Good advertising must be 
re-enforced by efficient and satis- 
factory salesmen to secure largest 
returns, even when the article ad- 
vertised is chewing gum. It can- 
not be possible that the Wrigley 
Street-car campaign is intended 
primarily to influence boys and 
men of so low a degree of good 
taste that they are oblivious to 
the repulsive individual who vends 
the gum in down-town New 
York. The halt and the blind, 
unkempt and filthy with dirt, 
thrust themselves, twenty-strong, 
upon harmless pedestrians in one 
short block in front of the Sun 
and Tribune Buildings, all of 
them crying “t'ree cent, t’ree 
cent,” perhaps the only English 
words they know. The makers 
of Spearmint Gum should en- 
deavor, for their own salvation, 
to have Commissioner Wachorn 
put up the bars a little higher 
against European undesirables, 
or else they should strive to get a 
better class of street hawkers to 
sell their product, 
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M. C. Watson, New York 
Special Agent, moves his office 
to-day from 256 Broadway to 34 
West 33d street. 


AN uptown book store in New 
York is credited with this adver- 
tising couplet, put over a part of 
its book display: 

“For Satan trembles when he sees 

Bibles sold as cheap as these.” 


Harotp S, BuTTENHEIM, form- 
erly secretary of the McGraw 
Publishing Company, New York, 
has been elected president of the 
Hardware Press, which succeeds 
the Hardware Publishing Com- 
pany, as publisher of Hardware. 
The offices of the company have 
been removed to 114 Liberty 
street. 

Tue Rochester, N. Y., Abend- 
post recently observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of its establishment 
by the publication of an illustrat- 
ed “Greater Rochester” edition. 
The issue was printed upon paper 
well adapted for the fine half- 
tones it contained of local indus- 
tries. The advertising section 
was well patronized by Rochester 
manufacturing concerns, 





BecInNtinc to-day Samuel H. 
Freeman becomes advertising 
manager of the Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati. This paper has 
announced the following new ad- 
vertising policy: 

Henceforth we shall accept no adver. 
tisements of patent medicine or medical 
advertisements, no investment advertis- 
ing promising extraordinary returns, 
such as stocks in mining, oil and rub- 
ber companies. 

Our Guarantee.—We agree to reim- 
burse any  paid-in-advance subscriber 
sustaining loss through trusting any 
of our advertisers who may prove de- 
liberate swindlers, but we do not un- 
dertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and_ responsible 
advertisers. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, written complaint must be 
made to the publisher within one week 
from the date of any unsatisfactory 
transaction, with proofs of the swindle 
and loss, and within one month from 
the date when such advertisement ap- 
peared. The subscriber must prove 
that in writing to the advertiser, he 
said “I saw your advertisement in the 
Christian Standard.” 
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AT a meeting of the Agate Club 
on March 16th, Geo. B. Hische 
was elected secretary to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of George L, Emrich, who 
is now connected with Williams & 
Cunningham, advertising agents. 


THERE is an advertising solicit- 
or in South Dakota, working for 
the Sioux Falls Daily Press, who 
is destined for a larger field of 
endeavor. In _ thirty-nine days 
ending with March 6th he secured 
61,497 inches of advertising in 
new contracts. The man’s name 
is H. F. Harris, and here is his 
record in detail: 

The three department stores of Sioux 
Falls signed up for a total of 29,049 
inches. One clothier signed up for 
6,260 inches, Another signed up for 
3,130 inches. Another signed up_ for 
1,800 inches. One druggist signed up 
for 1,878 inches. Another signed up 
for 2,496 inches. One furniture deal- 
er takes 2,000 inches. Automobile deal- 
er takes 2,000 inches. Medical doctor 
takes 5,000 inches, etc., etc, 


The Quoin Club 


Quoin Club New. Voek 
Entertains whose member- 
ship includes the advertising 


managers of magazines and na- 
tional weeklies, invited a member 
of each of the recognized adver- 
tising agents to a luncheon and 
meeting on March 2oth, at the 
Aldine Association. The large 
number of agents who accepted 
the invitation completely filled the 
club’s rooms. After the luncheon 
there was a general discussion of 
the question “How best to pro- 
mote new national advertisers.” 
James Rodgers, of Harper’s, 
president of the club, presided, 
and the discussion was opened on 
behalf of the club by Herbert S. 
Houston of World's Work, fol- 
lowed by H. D. Wilson of the 
Cosmopolitan. Quite a number 
of agents addressed the meeting, 
including Frank Presbrey, George 
Batten, M. P. Gould of New 
York and Albert W. Ellis of 
Boston. The programme com- 
mittee having in charge the ar- 
rangements consisted of Frederic 
L. Colver of Success Magazine, 
Mark A. Selsor of the Review 
of Reviews, and W. J. McIndoe 
of the Jnterior. 
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Last week Wednesday the St. 
Louis Advertising Men's League 
held a “Grand Fruehjahrseroeff- 
nung,” at the Planters’ Hotel. No 
deaths reported. 





Tue Boston Transcript has the 
handsomest Want Ad page in the 
country. This page in the issue 
of March 21st particularly com- 
mended itself to Printers’ INK, 
on account of the clean, evenly 
balanced columns, entirely given 
over to Situations and Help 
Wanted and Board and Rooms. 


THE ninety-third dinner ‘of the 
Sphinx Club, and the last of the 
present season, will occur at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in the Grand 
Ball Room, on ‘Saturday, April 
18th. Secretary Taft will be the 
guest of the club on this occasion, 
to tell some interesting things 
about general publicity, regarding 
which he knows a great deal. 


The perennial 


Who Pays question has been 
for the Ads? sprung again— 


this time by a firm of New Eng- 
land papermakers. They incor- 
porate the following in a letter 
that is sent consumers in the in- 
terests of a bond paper which they 
make: 

No doubt you have often been struck 
with the thought—as we have—that the 
tremendous amounts of money now 
being spent by several makers of Bond 
Papers to advertise their p.-o@ucts to 
the consumer—your customer—the page 
advertisements in the magazines, the 
street-car appeals, and the newspaper 
talks—add nothing to the _ intrinsic 
value of the products. 

These expenses have to be paid, how- 
ever. As evidence, look at the prices 
you have to pay for. these much ad- 
vertised products. Jf you could pass 
along the extra price to the consumer— 
your customer—all would be well for 
you, but can you? 

If you have not been able to do so 
under the wonderfully prosperous con- 
ditions of the past few years, when 
men have been too busy making money 
to closely scan every small item of ex- 
pense, still less will you be able to do 
so now that, for a time at least, busi- 
ness men are going to look for every 
possible way to cut out expenses. 

Then, who pays the advertising 
bills? If, after further thought, you 
agree with us that their payment comes 
out of your legitimate profit you will 
be interested in what more we have to 
say here, 


THE advertisement that catches 
hold of the reader has no exact 
recipe. But it is the only one 
that is worth while. 





EPIPHANY EpiscopAL CHURCH, 
in the city of Washington, is ad- 
vertising its Lenten services upon 
blotters which have been liberally 
distributed and renewed among 
the banks, offices and stores in 
the immediate neighborhood, The 
church is situated in the midst of 
the business district and the near- 
by attendance is reported to be 
very large, day after day. 


Proof of aS Adenss, 
who _ specializes 
The Pudding jy, hank advertis- 


ing and is located at Huntington, 
W. Va., has issued a comparative 
statement showing the condition 
of the Huntington National Bank, 
which he supplies with regular 
advertising copy. and four other 
leading banks, on March 22, 1907, 
and February 14, 1908. The main 
part of the table is as follows: 


Deposits. 

First National Bank—March 22, 1907, 
$1,454,131.71; February 14, 1908, $1,391,173 - 
€0; decrease approximating 4 per cent. Ad- 
vertising used—“‘syndicate’’ cut service. 

Union Savings Bank and Trust Company— 
March 22, 1907, $352,677.35; February 14, 
1908, $281,824.34; decrease approximating 20 
percent. Advertising used—none. 

American Bank and Trust Company—March 
22, 1907, $423,572.18; February 14, 1908, 
$362,908.79; decrease approximating 14 per 
cent. Advertising used - fair. Changed spas- 
modically until recently, since when it has 
been changing regularly. 

West Virginia National Bank—March 22, 
1997, $448,085.03; February 14, 1908, $384,- 
065.29; decrease approximating 14 per cent. 
Advertising used—good ads, but irregularly 
changed. 

Hunt National Bank—March 22, 1997, 
$783.241.09; February 14, 1908, $870,937.40; 
increase approximating 11 per cent, Adver- 
tising used Adams’ Service. 





Loans anv Discounts. 

First National Bank—March 22, 1907, 
$1 264,689.60; February 14, 1908, $1 246,571.56; 
decrease approximating 1 per cent. 

Union Savings Bank and Trust Company— 
March 22, 1907, $316,806.18; February 14, 
1908, $292,562.43; decrease approximating 8 
per cent. 

American Bank and Trust Company— March 
22, 1907, $422,215.15; February 14, 1998, 
$311,199 44; decrease approximating 26 per 
cent. 

West Virginia National Bank—March 22, 
1907, $348,531.98; February 14, 1908, $351,- 
506.54; increase approximating 1 per cent. 

Hunt National Bank — March 22 1907, 
$659,435.48; February 14. 1908, $723,711.50; 
increase approximating 10 fer cent, 
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A paper with a policy appeals to people of 


character and substance—the kind worth reach- 


ing with convincing advertisements. Collier’s 
has a policy that is big enough to extend from 
the front page to the back cover and make 
itself felt in every line, pictured or printed. 
That is why all observant and appreciative 
Americans have learned to respect its advertising 
pages as well as its editorial pages. 


Here is the fearless, independent Collier’s 
policy as preached by the Editorial and practised 
bv the Advertising Department. 


Collier’s will 

continue to present, in text and 
picture, the panorama of the week; 
to reflect impartially the best con- 
temporary thought, and on its own 
behalf to speak fearlessly without 
partizanship on all questions affect- 
ing the nation’s welfare. It aims 
furthermore to print the represen- 
tative work of present-day writers 
and artists, and to keep always before 
its readers a high, sane, and cheer- 
ful ideal of American Citizenship. 


Collier’s will not 

accept any advertisements of beer, 
whisky, or alcoholic liquors; ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines; 
medical advertisements, or adver- 
tisements making claim to medic- 
inal effect; investment advertising 
promising extraordinary returns, such 
as stockétin mining, oil, and rubber 
companies. The Editors reserve the 
right to exclude any advertisement 
which they consider extravagant in 
claim or offensive to good taste. 


This is the policy that has won, held, and 1s 
adding to Collier’s host of friends. 








Collier’s 
The National Weekly 


E. C. Patrrerson 
Manager Advertising Department 


416 West 13th St. 


New York City 


1039 Marquette Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN AD- 
VERTISING. 


HOW THESE INCIDENTS OF GOOD 
ADVERTISING ARE CREATED AND 
EFFECTIVELY APPLIED, 





Not one of the lesser features 
in the development of advertising 
has been the increasing import- 
ance credited to illustrations, 
mortiséed advertisements and 
striking border and rule effects. 

That department store adver- 
tisers, whose work admittedly 
produces, as a rule, the most di- 
rect and generally the most vol- 
uminous results of any advertis- 
ing, almost invariably include in 











HERE PANEL BACK-GROUND WAS USED TO 
ADD INDIVIDUALITY TO THE ILLUSTRA- 
TION. 





every advertisement a number of 
cuts, is possibly one of the strong- 
est arguments which might be 
put forth in favor of the “pulling” 
power of illustrations. “Include 
descriptions, a price and, above 
all, a good cut,’ said one well- 
known retail advertiser to a 
friend who had come to him for 
some suggestions. ‘Never pub- 


lish an advertisement without a 
cut” is the standing rule of an- 
other. 

In the retail field considerable 
attractiveness and novelty are 
contributed by the clever adver- 
tising artists to the regulation, 
more or less flat, illustrations of 
merchandise, such as dry goods, 
outer garments, hardware, house 
furnishings and the like. Form- 
erly this attractiveness was 
sought to be added by injecting 
some element of humor in retail 
advertising illustrations. This 
practice is still followed by some 
leading houses, notably Rogers, 
Peet & Co., of New York, and, 
though less frequently, Wana- 
maker’s of Philadelphia, This 
style, however, eventually became 
the source of so much ludicrous 
and burlesque advertising that it 
soon fell into disfavor, That 
quality which is termed “action” 
is now depended upon to con- 
stitute the “pulling” power of an 
illustration. 

There are various ways of im- 
parting this “action” or touch of 
“life” to a cut, though the most 
common, of course, is that of rep- 
resenting the subject of the illus- 
tration as in motion, or in a posi- 
tion suggestive of life or motion. 
In the advertising illustrations of 
one New York clothier, the sub- 
ject is generally represented as 
leaning upon an initial or as hold- 
ing with one hand a part of the 
side border. This latter attitude 
is very effective and adds a dis- 
tinctive touch of grace and at- 
tractiveness to the advertisement. 
An artist who has been unusually 
successful in portraying children 
always takes care to picture them 
at play—such as running, chasing 
a dog, or flying a kite. His 
drawings always contain some 
“velocity lines,’ a cap blown 
away or some other apt indica- 
tion of life. These are, of course, 
very ordinary tricks of the trade, 
but they are so very*simple and 
withal so effective it is strange 
artists do not more frequently 
employ them, 

Rules and border effects are 
being more and more depended 
upon to add distinctiveness to ad- 
vertisements, especially in large 
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advertisements, Heavy four-point 
borders completely surrounding 
an advertisement or diverting to 
form broken effects, frames about 
illustrations or panels, are now 


rather common and, indeed, 
quaint and effective aids to the 
advertising artist. Backgrounds, 


either solid black or stippled, em- 
ployed to strengthen or empha- 
size illustrations or type matter; 
background panels, narrow and in 
rule, solid black or striped effect, 
as connecting bar relieving a 
group of figures; rectangular, 
square and circular rule frames 
and borders—these are some of 
the little knacks which are grow- 
ing in popularity among artists 
‘as ways of making this work dis- 
tinctive and original. 

One of the great bugbears of 
the commercial artist is the great 
number of inaccuracies which are 
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are always facing or turned to- 
ward the text, and the like. Ad- 
vertisers should always, there- 
fore, consider the illustrations as 
well as the text matter in their 
final connecting of proofs, 

In the general field, even more 
than in retail advertising, illus- 
trations have achieved a position 
of predominating importance, By 
many advertisers they are con- 
sidered of greater value than the 
text matter, and because of the 
necessity of creating, at a momen- 
tary glance, a lasting impression 
it is not strange that much “pull- 
ing” power must be concentrated 
in the illustration and design. 
One of the most difficult features 
of illustrating “advertisements in 
the general field is that the cuts 
must be similar and _ consistent. 
When a series of advertisements 
is to be illustrated, each of the 











THE SMALL OBJECTS WHICH MADE UP THIS ILLUSTRATION WERE CONNECTED INTO A DISTINCT 
UNIT BY THE EFFECTIVE EMPLOYMENT OF PANEL BACK-GROUND. 





forever imperiling the success of 
his best work. It is an easy mat- 
ter, under the pressure of mod- 
ern advertising conditions, to put 
a cane or umbrella in the wrong 
hand of a subject, or to clothe 
a figure in poor taste, or out of 
keeping wiih the event or func- 
tion which the picture may be 
supposed to represent, or in lack 
of harmony with its own cos- 
tume, such as putting a beautiful 
hat, trimmed with feathers or 
luxuriant foliage, on the head of 
a subject in a raincoat and posing 
in what is presumably a rain 
scene. When set forth on paper, 
the likelihood that such mistakes 
and inaccuracies occur seems ab- 
surd, but the frequency of their 
appearance in the advertisements 
of even the best stores is aston- 
ishing. Then there are innumer- 
able little points to be remem- 
bered in the placing of illustra- 
tions, such as striving always 
after symmetry and a_ balanced 
effect, and seeing that the figures 


cuts should embody the same ele- 
ments, though presenting these 
elements in varying fashion, 

‘Lhe connection between “copy” 
and illustration should always be 
close and yet natural. There 
should be no straining to make 
the text fit the cut or vice versa. 
Both should be primarily adapted 
to the commodity in question and 
it naturally follows that they will 
therefore fit each other. In retail 
advertisements reference should 
be made to the picture by such 
phrases as “tailored like illustra- 
tion,” “as shown in the picture at 
the right,” “as depicted in the il- 
lustration,” etc. In the general 
advertising the illustration should 
embody some element directly 
suggestive of the commodity ad- 
vertised. The name of the adver- 
tiser, his address and a leading 
feature of the commodity, should 
also stand out boldly, either as a 
part of the illustration or in the 
text matter of the advertisement. 

Every commodity possesses some 
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determining feature or combina- 
tion of features. In clothing, it 
is style and durability; in sav- 
ings banks, it is interest and se- 
curity; in mail-order ideas, it is 
the facility of the mails,’ combined 
with the principal feature of each 
particular item; in office systems, 
it is simplicity; and so on, These 
are the primary features of these 
things. Everything else has like- 
wise its basic characteristic, If 
the advertiser, when working out 
the illustrations for his adver- 
tisements, will, instead of going 
afar off, study over his particular 
commodity, analyze it down to 
these basic features, and then 
employ them as the controlling 
elements in the treation of his 
illustrations he may produce 
something that will stand out 
prominently and favorably against 
its neighboring advertisements, 
that will be fairly certain of 
bringing in  results—that is, of 
course, providing that the artist 
has worked in the other elements 
of a good advertising illustration. 
AtpHonsus P, HAIRE. 


———— +> 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM—AN 
INSIDER’S VIEW. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 25, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Having just read with interest your 
article in February 12th issue of 
Printers’ INK, on the present status 
of the religious press, it occurs to me 
that another slant light or two on the 
subject would be of interest to those 
concerned. a 

It is past denying that the religious 
press, as a whole, has lost prestige in 
the last ten years. You and the 
writers whom you quote, however, are 
among the comparatively few who have 
been able to differentiate between the 
strictly denominational and _ the _ inde- 
pendent religious papers. The former 
have unquestionably lost power, while 
the latter have steadily gained. The 
reason for this condition is not so ap- 
parent to one who has not studied the 
question beneath the surface, 

The fact is that the denominational 
press has lost, for reasons which are 
similar to those which have prevailed 
in secular journalism. 

In the days of Horace Greeley, 
Charles A. Dana and Joseph A. Mediil, 
party spirit was strong, and it was the 
strong party paper that was the most 
influential ee successful. Now par- 
tisanship has given way to indepeni- 
ence in political thought, and the inde- 
pendent dailies are the ones which have 
scored the most conspicuous success in 
the last ten years. © oe 

In the religious world sectarianism 
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has declined to a degree that few peo- 
ple are so devoted to their denomina- 
tion that they are indifferent to the 
progress of other churches; in fact they 


are out of patience with any 
over-zealous attempt to build up one 
church at the expense of another. 


Moreover, there has been a wonderful 
and wholesome development of the 
spirit of what might be called practi- 
cal religion, which does not always find 
its expression through any particular 
thurch whatever, just as there has 
been a multiplication in recent years 
of independent voters who take a 
hearty interest in politics, but do not 
always act through any particular party 
organization. This large, independent, 
progressive body are no less religious 
than their fathers, but they are less de- 
voted to a particular creed and a par- 
ticular church, They are the people 
who are responsible for the remarkable 
successes that have been scored in in- 
dependent religious journalism in the 
last few years. They are the people 
who subscribe to the Outlook, Sunday 
School Times, Christian Herald, Home 
Herald, Epworth Herald, Christian En- 
deavor World and Sasbath Reading, 
the combined circulation of which 
papers is probably double that of all 
the denominational weeklies put to- 
gether. 

There are, unfortunately, many ad- 
vertisers who are not able or do not 
take the time to differentiate between 
these two classes of religious journals. 
er have held that the class, as a 
whole, is down and out, and they, there- 
fore, miss the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the conspicuous exceptions, 
some of which are noted above. 

It is true that the doom of sectarian- 
ism is sealed, as is also that of rank 
partyism. Purely sectarian organs must 
share that fate or be content to live a 
dying life. Nevertheless, still as be- 
fore, the fact is as Aristotle once said, 
“Man is a religious animal,” and the 
paper that ministers faithfully to this 
clement in human nature will always 
command influence and command 
readers of the best imaginable type and 
character. Yours very truly, 

Frep L. CHAPMAN, 
Publisher Home Herald. 
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A TESTIMONIAL, 

The mail opener of the Life-Elixir 
Reviving Company frowned. 

“What’s the trouble?’”’ asked the sec- 
retary. 

“Kick,”? says the mail opener, brief- 
ly, tossing a communication to his su- 
perior, 

And the secretary read: 

“der Surs you advertised your tonik 
wood make a new man of Me i bot a 
bottil but it faled to Wurk, the copers 
Rekinized me_ without no troubel on 
the First job i done. so here i am. to 
the Hay for you and Your medisine! 
No. A 87667694, Cell 13, Sing Sing. 
—Hardware Hints. 

—_+o 


Your competitor takes as much inter- 
est in your advertisements as you do 
in his—Agricultural Advertising, 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 

The St. Clair-Edwards Company, 
Philadelphia, is asking rates generally. 

The Kaufman Agency, New York, 
is asking rates on seven thousand 
lines. 

Frank Seaman, New York, is placing 
ninety-five lines for Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 

Rudolph Guenther, New York, is 
placing some business for Dr. Gardner, 
of New York. 


Scott & Bowne, New York, will dis- 
continue their advertising for the 
summer season. 


The Nelson Chesman Company, St. 
Louis, is handling the advertising of 
br. T. F. Lynott. 

Ten-line ads are being run by J. 
Walter Thompson, New York, for the 
Ricord Restorative. 


The M. B. Wilson Agency, New 
York, is using ten thousand lines in 
one year for Madame Yale. 


J. W. Thompson, New York, is 
placing one hundred lines, one time, 
for the Hotchkiss Import Company. 


“Publicity,” the new advertising 
agency of Rochester, is asking rates 
generally for several new accounts. 


Geo. *M. Savage, Detroit, is putting 
out fifty-six lines, six times, in daily 
and Sunday papers, for J. D. B. 
Ford. 


‘*Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are hand- 
ling the account of the Virginia Hotel, 
copy being run in a list of southern 
papers. 

The Gillam Service, New York, is 
asking rates on three inches, double 
and single column, one and _ three 
months. 


Some orders are going out through 
W. F. Hamblin & Company, for the 
New York School of Automobile En- 
gineers, 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, is using two hundred lines, two 
times, through the Van Cleve Agency, 
of New York. 


Gardner & Sims, New Britain, 
Conn., are putting out some agency 
offers through the Stanleyway Agency, 
of New York. : 


Scme advertising is being sent out 
by the White Automobile Company, of 
Cleveland, through the Gratz Agency, 
of Philadelphia. 


The Bankers’ & Merchants’ Adver- 
tising Company, New York, is_ using 
two inches, thirteen times, for Schmid 
& Gallatin, of New York. 


Classified advertising is going out 
through the Stanleyway Advertising 
Agency, New York, for the United 
Watch Company, New York. 


Lampher, Skinner & Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., are using four inches, 
twenty-eight times, in dailies, through 
the Cortfing Agency, of St. Paul. 


The O’Donohue Coffee Company, of 
New York, is advertising in New York 
and New Jersey papers through W. F. 
Hamblin & Company, of New York. 


The Stanleyway Advertising Agency 
is sending out some copy to_ mail- 
order publications for the See-See 
Burglar Alarm Company, of New York. 


Two inches, for six months in daily 
and Sunday papers, is the space to be 
used by the Allen Advertising Agency, 
of New York, for the Hotel Margaret, 
Brooklyn. 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is giving out the first orders for 
the new time-card of the Hudson Nav- 
igation Company, the season having 
just opened. 


George Miller, Danville, Va., is 
using ten thousand lines, in southern 
weeklies and dailies, through the [ree- 
man-Eskridge Advertising Agency, 
Richmond, Va. 


The same list of newspapers which 
was used last year will receive copy 
from W. F. Hamblin & Company, New 
York, for the Tichenor Grand Com- 
pany advertising. 


Newspapers and magazines are re- 
ceiving copy from W. I’. Hamblin & 
Company, New York, for the Cush- 
man & Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. 


Small papers in Pennsylvania and 
New York are being used by the Chest- 
nut Ridge White Brick Company, of 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa., through W. F. 
Hamblin & Company, New York. 


W. F. Hamblin & Company, New 
York, are placing copy for the Roch- 
ester Lamp Company, Rochester, N. 

» in a number of prominent week- 
lies, and outdoor publications, such as: 
American Homes and Gardens. 


For the first time in twenty-five 
years Strauss-Gunst & Company, of 
Richmond, Va., will use a considerable 
amount of newspaper space in addition 
to their billposting. The Freeman- 
Eskridge Agency, Richmond, — will 
handle the business. 





BOOKLETS. 

A book of commercial drawings from 
L. A. Westermann Company, New 
York, speaks eloquently for the high- 
grade work turned out by this shop. 


In the spring booklet of Browning, 
King & Company, the artist has suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the stiff- 
ness of the usual fashion plate, with 
the effect of putting the booklet above 
the average clothing style book. 

scnicaiheidibsiiaiiitebubiiti 


INSPIRING CONFIDENCE. 
Inspiring confidence is the founda- 
tion of all successful merchandising.— 

Twin City Commercial Bulletin, 





STEREOTYPING was first introduced 
into this country by David and George 
Bruce, of New York, in 1813, but the 
process was slow. 
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THE NEW POSTOFFICE RULINGS 
RESPECTING SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Mar. 10, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Newspapers and periodicals are car- 
ried in the mails at the rate of one 
cent a pound, known as the _second- 
class rate, This is established by law; 
but the law specifies that papers 
“printed primarily for advertising pur- 
poses, or for free circulation, or for 
circulation at nominal rates,’ are not 
entitled to this rate, but must pay one 
cent for two ounces, or fraction there- 
of, payable by stamp and which, when 
the loss in weighing and labor of 
stamping are considered, foots up to 
nearly twelve cents per pound. It is 
evident, therefore, that any paper de- 
pending upon the postoffice for distri- 
bution, that is denied the use of the 
mails at the second-class rate, must 
perish, as it cannot possibly withstand 
such handicap in competition with other 
papers. 

It will thus be seen what a tremend- 
ous power the Postoffice Department 
assumes to possess, for it may, at a 
day’s notice, deprive any paper of the 
second-class rate. Considering that it is 
the freedom and security of the Public 
Press that is at stake, such power should 
never be placed in the hands of any 
official, nor should any official claim 
such power, at least without the pub- 
lisher shall have the right of appeal to 
the courts for protection. 

To show how this terrible power has 
been used I will state that there have 
been more papers stifled at birth, or de- 
stroyed outright in course of publica- 
tion, during the past six years, than 
are now in existence. In all something 
over 4,000 a year have been done to 
death, and in this estimate no account 
is taken of those which have slowly 
perished under the workings of the 
hard rulings that they have had to 
contend with, and there have been 
many; and to say nothing of the thou- 
sands which were deterred from start- 
ing. 

Nor must it be supposed that the 
publications in question were papers of 
doubtful quality, for they comprised 
every class—‘‘devoted to art, science, 
literature, or some special industry,” 
such as are specified in the law as ad- 
missible to the second-class. The lives 
of these papers were extinguished by 
arbitrary edict of the Postoffice De- 
partment. The publishers were de- 
prived of their property rights in the 
same without the usual defense that 
the law gives to the citizen; a trial by 
jury has never been granted in a single 
instance that I know of, and the strick- 
en publishers have had no _ redress 
whatever. 

So complicated and so severe were 
the rules and regulations of the Post- 
office Department up to the time that 
Mr. Lawshe, the present Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, came _ into 
office, that this official declared that if 
they were enforced nearly all news- 
papers then published would be swept 
out of existence. 

Mr. Madden, himself, had declared 
that notwithstanding the number that 
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had perished under the law as it was 
interpreted, sixty or seventy per cent 
of those remaining had no right to 
live; and in a recent letter received 
from Mr. Madden, that gentleman 
says: “Perhaps some day it will dawn 
upon the publishing fraternity that 
they ought to get together—to unite to 
secure a sane law that will give stabil- 
ity and uniformity to the mail service 
and put an end to the arbitrary power 
which can, by the stroke of a pen, 
wipe out an industry.’’ 

Mr. Madden says further: “In my 
opinion it would be much better to 
lessen, not enlarge, the jurisdiction of 
the Postmaster-General. Sooner or 
later it is abused, and I speak from 
experience; indeed I would do away 
with it to the utmost degree. The 
privilege of every citizen as far as the 
mail service is concerned, should be 
plainly written in the law itself in 
terms requiring no expert interpreta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lawshe upon being installed into 
office, declared Mr. Madden’s rulings 
out of date, and mostly a dead letter, 
and proceeded to make new ones which 
he thought better. Both officials based 
their rulings upon the same law, for 
there has been no change in that. The 
predecessor of Mr. Madden also made 
rules which differed from’ any made 
since, and when Mr. Lawshe retires, 
his successor will, of course, judging 
from experience, adopt rules suitable 
to his taste; and no official has yet, or 
likely ever will, voluntarily yield an 
iota of power of control over the 
Public Press, without assuming new 
power. 

I will now consider the two rulings 
that went into effect on January st, 
whose drastic nature goes beyond any- 
thing publishers have so far been sub- 
jected to. 

The first is in reference to sample 
copies. The law admits sample copies 
to the second-class rate, placing no re- 
strictions as to the number; Mr, Mad- 
den improved on the law and ruled 
that a publication might send as many 
sample copies as it had _ subscribers; 
Mr. Lawshe cuts the number down to 
ten per cent of subscriptions. The law 
has never been changed; any publisher 
who now sends out more than ten per 
cent is liable to lose his right to the 
mails at the cent-a-pound rate. Now 
what does this mean? It means that 
all old-fashioned publications that need 
to use sample copies to only a limited 
extent can send all they want to and 
that new publications which, of course, 
have scarcely any circulation at all, are 
confined to a few copies. 

Thus a paper with a half million 
subscribers may mail each issue 50,000 
samples; a beginner with 500 subscrib- 
ers may send only fifty; with 100 sub- 
scribers only ten. Of course this means 
that those papers now published are to 
have a monopoly, that no new papers, 
depending upon the mails for distribu- 
tion, can ever be established, unless b 
a person of great wealth. It too 
twenty-nine years for the Postoffice De- 
partment to find out that this ruling 
is necessary to prevent postal abuses by 
the Public Press, 

Here let me ask how any fair-mind- 
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ed publisher can approve of a ruling 
which, if enforced, will prevent any 
new paper being started except by a 
wealthy man or rich corporation? There 
are some publishers who have assented 
to this vunaa but hogy they could 
not have fully taken its full measure. 

The other remarkable rule _ establish- 
ed by Mr. Lawshe is in relation to ex- 
pirations, wherein publishers are not 
allowed to enjoy the cent-a-pound rate 
after a certain period: 

Dailies after three months, 

Weeklies after one year. 

Monthlies after four months, 
That is, dailies may send seventy-five 
copies over time, weeklies fifty, and 
monthlies four copies. 

Reduced to dollars and cents, pub- 
lishers of dailies may extend credit to 
their subscribers to the extent of (ap- 
premimneny? $1.50, weekly $1, month- 
ies twelve cents. 

Apart from this being class _legisla- 
tion, established by the Postoffice De- 
partment, one citizen is given greater 
privilege than another, which seems a 
travesty upon justice. 

This rule is ostensibly based upon 
the clauses of the law that restrict the 
circulation of papers ‘“‘published pri- 
marily for advertising purposes, or for 
free circulation,’’ assuming that when a 
publisher continues his paper past the 
time specified, that all beyond is for 
“advertising purposes or for free cir- 
culation,” which publishers know is not 
the case. In this way the Postoffice 
, Department overstrains its authority, 
goes beyond the law, and undertakes 
to middie with one of the sacred rights 
of the citizen—that of extending credit 
to a neighbor. 

We all know what Mr. Lawshe is 
trying to do, and that is to correct 
abuses against the government; his 
good intentions I do not question; but 
I believe he has no right to go out of 
his way and commit a far greater abuse 
against the Public Press. 

Moreover, I believe that the “abuses” 
which Mr. Lawshe is trying so stren- 
uously”’ to correct, exist largely in his 
imagination, and have little tangible 
existence. He is aiming at some low- 
priced mail-order papers which have 
been sending out large numbers of 
sample copies each issue and which are 
not stopped when subscriptions expire; 
these are mostly monthlies, but as their 
issue is only twelve times a year, in 
the aggregate they count for little. Mr. 
Lawshe should not take a shot-gun to 
kill a flea; he should not harass and 
hamper all other papers just to strike 
those foolish publications that have the 
sample copy habit. 

There was a time perhaps when pub- 
lishers .could successfully use sample 
copy editions for advertising purposes, 
but that time is past. If their sample 
copies are not read they are of no use 
to the advertiser; and as advertisers 
now key their cards, so as to ascertain 
whether a medium pays or not, they 
soon catch on and quit using that me- 
dium; and if the sample copies are 
read, then the business created will 
cause such an increase of first-class 
mail that the government postal rev- 
enues suffer but little, 
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The two rules in question, while they 
have met with some favor by _publish- 
ers who are not hit, do grave injustice 
to many publishers, infringe upon the 
rights of property, and are not in ac- 
cord with the spirit of our free in- 
stitutions; are unconstitutional because 
they serve to abridge the Freedom of 
the Press; for I hold that no press is 
free that is subject to arbitrary power, 
unprotected by. the courts, that is de- 
nied the right to extend credit to un- 
fortunate subscribers, and which can 
be snuffed out at a moment’s notice. 

Fraternally yours, 
WILMER ATKINSON. 


——— 

THAT SPRING OPENING. 
Instead of having a regular spring 
opening why not make it a reception? 
Inaugurate some clever plan to get 


the people into your store. Adopt a 
method which will broadén and 
strengthen your acquaintance’ with 


your customers, and those people whom 
you desire as customers. Plan and 
conduct this reception for the purpose 
of getting in closer touch with the 
buying public. Do you know that one 
of the reasons for the colossal success 
of the mail-order houses is that their 
constant aim is to keep in close touch 
with their customers? They have to 
resort to the use of printed matter and 
it is a long-distance process, Here you 
have all the advantages of personality 
and the actual goods. 

Now, we will suppose you have had 
our ‘Clearance Sales,” your ‘“Clean- 
ing-Up-Stock Sales,” and are now ready 
to exploit your new spring goods; to 
appear before the public with a clean, 
fresh stock; that you have to offer the 
newest and latest things in your line. 
Then you are ready to hold your 
spring reception. 

The Reception Idea. 

The first thing to do is to begin to 
arrange and decorate your store. This 
need not be an elaborate scheme of 
decoration. The idea is to make your 
store look different from the way it 
has ever looked before. Arrange the 
new stocks and the regular staple lines 
to look as though there was something 
special going on. The work of re- 
arrangement should begin with the dis- 
play windows and extend through all 
the showcases to the most unimport- 
ant counter in the store. 

Make your displays different. People 


are favorably impressed by new ap- 
earances.—T7 win City Commercial 
ulletin, 
a ss 
ENTHUSIASM. 


When you feel yourself so enthusi- 
astic about the good points of your 
business that you must write someone 
and tell them about it, you’re going to 
ut out a letter that will be a business 
ringer the minute it gets in a pros- ° 
pect’s hands. 

Enthuse; make a definite request for 
trade; give reasons. That’s the formula 
which makes a letter that will pull— 
Buck's Shot. 

or 

PaPeR was first introduced into 

Europe by the Arabs in 800. 
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Your Traveling Salesmen 
Making Only the Larger Towns 


Miss 50°) of Your 
Opportunities for More Business 


It costs too much to put salesmen in 
the small towns. 


Get at them through the Farmer 
and his Family. 


Farm families make 96 per cent of 
their purchases through local dealers. 


Put your arguments in Farm Papers 
of Known Value and the small-town 
dealers will come to time. 


And you will find that this new vol- 
ume of business was created at a very 
low cost. 


Pick out a certain State or section 
and try it. 


If you want to know which firms 
have made a success of this plan, the 
information is yours for the asking. 


ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
YOU WILL FIND A LIST OF 
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Farm Papers of Known Value 


Each of these papers constitutes the 
greatest single selling force in its re- 
spective territory. 


Each has a record for developing 
trade through dealers which should 
prove of vital interest to you. 


To the advertiser who sells direct 
they need no further introduction. 





The Ohio Farmer, W 00,000 

The Michigan Farmer, W 80,000 

~ Hoard’s Dairyman, W 40,000 

| Wallaces’ Farmer, Ww 50,000 
Wisconsin Agricultu ‘ist, W 60,000 

The Farmer, St. Paul, §M 115,000 


Home and Farm, Louisville, $-M 100,000 
Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, 5-M 45,000 


—EEE 


Combined Circulation........ 590,000 


| Use any one or all 
4 And profit by their use. 


| Write for particulars o let us call. 


| GEORGE W. HERBERT WALLACE C, RICHARDSON 
| Western Representative Eastern Representative 
1736 First Nat. Bank Building 725 Temple Court 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 











The trade of lawyers and 
their families is eagerly 
sought by high-class stores 
in every city. 


CASE 
AND 
COMMENT 


circulates exclusively among 
the better class of Jawyers— 
80,000 of them—and a share 
of that trade may be yours. 


CASE AND COMMENT 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OR 


GEORGE S. KRANTZ 


Eastern Representative 
1oz2 West 14TH St., New York City 




















Forty Years 


Advertising Agent 
By George P. Rowell 





The first authentic history and ex- 
haustive narrative of the develop- 
ment and evolution of American 
advertising as a real business force. 

The remainder of the edition 
(published last year) is now offered 
for sale. About 600 pages, 5 x 8, 
set in long primer, with many hal!f- 
tone portraits. Cloth and gold. 
Price $2, prepaid. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 
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PRIZES 


TABLE We will distribute $10.00 each 
STORIES month for the best table stories 

received. $5.00 as a first prize, 
$2.00 second, and $1.00 each to the three next 





| best. 


TOASTS AND We will distribute $10.00 
SENTIMENTS each month for the best 

toast or sentiment received. 
$s.00 as a first prize, and $2.00 second, and 
$1.00 each to the three.next best. 


RECIPES, We will distribute $10.00 
KITCHEN OR __ each month for the best 
DINING-ROOM recipe, kitchen or dining- 
SUGGESTIONS room suggestion. $5.00 

as a first prize, $2.00 sec- 
ond, and $1.00 each to the three next best. 
Photographs of prepared dishes and of dining- 
room or kitchen arrangements will be capedially 
considered, 


ENTERTAIN. $10.00 in prizes will be dis- 
MENTS tributed eack month for the 

best entertainment. $5.00 
as a first prize, $2.00 as second, and $1.00 each 
as the next three prizes. 


Novel features that will prove most amusing to 
any gathering of young or oldare the kind that 
are especially desired. The stories, etc., need 
not be original, but will not be considered if 
they have ever been published in any previous 
issue of this magazine. Originality, of course, 
will count for most. 


The sender’s name will be published unless 
otherwise requested. If not original, the name 
of the author should be given. No manuscript 
will be returned, and the right is reserved to 
publish any matter received under this offer. 


THE 
NATIONAL FOOD 


MAGAZINE 


is devoted to foods and everything pertaining 
thereto—the proper food to buy, menus, re- 
cipes health notes, clean kitchens, welcome 
dining-rooms, and the moderation conducive to 
long and happy life. Its table stories, toasts, 
and entertainments lend the cheer necessary to 
good digestion. 


This magazine would prohibit the manufacture 
or importation of any food or beverage dele- 
terious to the public health, 


This magazine would make the fact that a food 
product originated in the United States a guar- 
antee as to its purity and wholesomeness. 


The magazine is published monthly at 10c. a 
copy; $1.00 a year. 
PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Herald Building, Chicago 


Geracp Pierce, President 
Paut Pierce, Treasurer 
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OMMERCIAL , 


ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink will Receive Free of Charge 


Criticism of Commerc 


ial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 





Whether or not the Lunken- 
heimer valve differs materially from 
other valves, and whether or not 
a picture of the valve will dis- 
close those differences is not for 
a layman to say, but if a picture 
of the device will help sell it then 
there should, by all means, be 





Dasdyrenac MER® 








used as large and clear a picture 
as the space will permit—instead 
of so small and dim an affair as 
is shown in advertisement No. 1. 

The scroll work and irregular 
gray spaces do not help matters 
particularly, and the entire ad- 













N KENH EIMER 
REGRINDING VALVES 


ju 








N°2 


vertisement seems to lack nearly 
all of the qualities and character- 
istics of good advertising. The 
contrast between this piece of 
copy and the illustration marked 
No. 2 speaks for itself. 

* * * 

Mr. Heller, of Montpelier, 
Ohio, has hardware shelving and 
shelf boxes for sale, and in order 
that there may be no misunder- 





standing about the matter he sets 
that fact down in his own hand- 
writing and has it reproduced for 
the benefit of all who may be in- 
terested. It would seem that Mr. 
Heller takes more pride in his 
stern and rugged handwriting 
than in his merchandise, but if 
space costs anything in Mont- 
pelier, Ohio, it would be wiser 


ARDWAR E 











for him to use it in telling the 
public about his goods, and save 
his handwriting for his personal 
correspondence. 
* * * 

Without the use of a magnify- 
ing glass or a particularly keen 
pair of eyes, aided by a strong 
light, it was impossible to read 
any part of the text of this Ran- 
dall-Faichney advertisement ex- 
cept the head-line and the signa- 
ture. The device advertised 
showed up poorly on account of 
the prevailing grayness of the 
entire advertisement. 

The original drawing from 


TR i init Ta 
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which this was reproduced may 
have been very beautiful, but it is 
to be hoped that some time in the 
future advertisers will come to 











understand the obvious fact that 
drawings of this nature -repro- 
duced for use in small _ spaces 
make about the poorest kind of 
advertising which it is possible to 
indulge in. 

sk 


* * 


It is evident that somebody has 
been imitating the device made 
by Albert Champion Co. of Bos- 
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ton. This fact rankles in the soul 
of the Champion Company, and 
someone who feels particularly 
hurt about it has conceived the 
idea of depicting the wicked imi- 
tators as monkeys engaged in 








“Imitation is Sincerest Flattery”’ 

















the nefarious work of copying 
what is undoubtedly a very supe- 
rior article. This may be a relief 
to the spirit, but it is not adver- 
tising. 

* 


* * 


Whoever designed this adver- 
tisement of Heath & Co., Ltd., 
must have worked hard and long. 
In the original this was quité a 
large advertisement and _ one 
which rewards study on the part 
of those so inclined, as_ the 
patient investigator can find al- 
most anything he wants to. 

One is tempted to call this ef- 
fort distinctly English, but that 
would hardly be fair, when the 
number of American advertisers 
who do things in about the same 
way is taken into consideration. 





EAT 





RUTICAL & Scunytine 
ru AT ENTERS \KERS. 
Bie er ras seaneaae , 


P, 
re Teurvcoree 
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WHY NOT PUT ME 
TO THE TEST ? 


Are you selling direct or through the dealer? Figures 
don’t lie—go over your books for the past few months and 
see what percentage of inquiries have been turned into 
actual sales. That’s the best test in the world you could 
apply to your follow-up data and selling plans. If that 
percentage of actual sales is too low—if you really believe 
) it should be higher, and I claim I can devise ways and 
f means to increase your sales—why not put me to the test ? 


Mail me samples of your follow-up data and let me give 
you some practical advice an! methods to improve and 
strengthen your literature and make it bring you more 
money. No charge whatever for this service—it’s free. 


You want to increase your sales—I claim I can do it— 
write to-day and put me to the test. 


w. H. MORLEY, 


“THE FOLLOW-UP MAN,” 


214 S. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











The SanDiegoSun| | 


Established 1881. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


Now occupies its own new building, one of the best ar- 
ranged newspaper buildings in the United States. The 
Sun is the leading paper of San Diego County, and has 
kept pace with the rapid growth of San Diego, a city of ! 
42,000, and guarantees the 


Largest Circulation South of Los Angeles) = 











Daily average 190%..cccc..ccseeccesseees 3366 

. 2 BED OUOTENO SOO. s'o.n4 5s ooccsenss 3836 

Sworn Circulation Daily AVCFEIS BPOP ss vc cvscecsiscciccece 4693 
p ke Bd Daily average January, 1908 ........... 5362 
Daily average February, 1908........... 5411 


CIRCULATION AFFIDAVITS ON APPLICATION 


FOREIGN DEP’T. 
1236 Tribune Buiiding, New York 
410 Amer. Trust Bldg, Cleveland 
| 1125 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago 





W. H. PORTERFIELD, President. 
H. E, RHOADS, V.-P. & Bus. Mgr. 
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Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (209 — 
Sor each imsertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
per cent discount may be deducted if pa ment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and _ ten per cent on yearly, contract paid 
wholly in d position is 
demanded foran Gavertisemest, and granted, 
double price will be charged. 








WANTS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties;25¢ com. 
3samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 


D-WRITER — Specialist in automobile and 
technical lines. **ENGINEEKKING SPECIAL- 
1ST,” care | rinters’ Ink. 








LLUSTRATED FARM SERVICE for dailies. 
Page mats or any way to suit. ASSOCIATED 
FAKM PRESS, 112 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AM and writer; bright and original; long 
with big New ie sags desires position. 
O. Box 48, care of J.W. B.,. « 5 Philadelphia, Pa. 


r= circulation of “Of the | New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


7 ANTED—Experienced general copy man 
foragency work. Must understond tyne 
and cut work. ull particularsin confidence to 
“M. H.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
N ADVERTISING MANAGER, employed bya 
Jocre establishment, Tay » adver copy 
r 0! 


rly for a limited n' vertisers. 
Siar dress *‘APPLETON,” care Printers 


your & MAN having completed a course in 
ad-writing, is ina ‘ition to plan and pro- 

duce profitable advertising. Will Te a coy S _ 

a limited number of advertisers. “ E. 

Printers’ Ink. 


experienced advertising solicitor wanted 
ao the New ae = States by an old-es- 
tablished trade week dress, eiving age, 
references and experience, a = other particu- 
jars, “J.J.,” care nters’ Ink, 








66 ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE” should be 
read by every advertiser and Mail-Order 

m4 9 —— in existence. Trial 
ubseri mple copy free. AIDVER- 
TISERS AG Zink Egle Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


—_ ler. 


one ane man, college graduate, 

ires position as ad- writer or vertising 

Seer Salary no consideration at start. 

References. (Can easily prove ability. Phila- 

—— or vicinity preferred. ‘‘B,” care Printers’ 
nk. 


DVERTISING Solicitors wanted to solicit 
business for high-class monthly with good 
foreign and — 
strongly to manufacturers ‘wish ing to inc 
their export trad EXPORTERS® REVIEW, 7) 
Broad 8t., New York. 


——. ADVERTISER — Young man, ~ a 
r deires 16 thorough knowledge of ad 
vertisig lesires to enter that department of a 
ffice. References; unquestioned abil- 
= tty produce the goods if given a chance, 
h, ’ care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED - Advertising, Roweper: and Maga- 

zine Managers. Reporters, Superintend- 

ents, Specialists and Office Men. We cover the 
entire Oe PGOOUA and Tw 4 field. Write 
to-da: A 305 Broadway, New York, 

or wid Hartford Dailaing, Chicago. 


eget Now OPEN For adv. solicitor, Vt., 
Ohio, $35; N. Y., $25; Ind. $30; circula- 

tion mgr., Kau Fabio, ‘sporting editor, North- 
west, $30; city editor, Mass. $20; edito tor, Ohio, $25; 
job foreman. non- -union, Ct., 5 ; news foreman, 


uni ja., 1 
Unio tes booklet. WERNALD S evar aP aR 
MEN'S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 


APABLE oy - —— 
tion Man. with wendy can secure 
interest in the 1. publi ng proposition in 
0.. 
Present owner of stock in this concern has left 
the State, and i itat about half tne actual 
value as show statements. Write at once to 
J. H. GIPSON, Nonldaait 1, Idaho, 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
aud av managers should use the ciassified col- 
umnes of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 

~advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce Si., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per liue, six wordsto tne line. PRINT- 
ers’ INK ts the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other vublication in the United Srates, 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ity for ready positions at a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus ana 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
era One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
and any number earn $1,500. The best 
Siothine adwriter in New York owes bis suc- 
—: ppl 2 few months to my teachings. De- 


ma 
GEORGE i. STOWELL Advertising and Ruri- 
ness Expert. 768 Metropolitan Annex. New York. 


NEGLIGENCE WITH 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Writer of article, page 11. 

Wants Job as Ad-Man and Correspondent 
where Ability, Reliability and Action count. 
Agreement as Advertising Manager Tropical 

Company expires this Spring. lrefer re- 
turn North. My work and references Gold Medal 
class. Agency experience. Clean record, 

PERCY P. VYLE, Key West, Fla. 

Next 14 ‘ays : : Gainesviile, Fla, 


od Circula- 


ca 
oe 





Experienced 

Advertising 

MEN 
WANTED 


A rapidly-growing general adver- 
tising agency—established 1t905— 
desires the services of experienced 
men in its various departments— 
writers, solicitors, artists, etc, An 
excellent opening for live, up-to- 
date men. An investment in the 
company is required—more to 
secure the entire interest and at- 
tention of every member of its 
staff than to market the stock. 

State past experience; enclose 
samples of work and references as 
to ability and integrity, terms of 
remuneration, etc. Address J. M. 
CLEAVER, Secretary, 5th Floor, 
O. T. Johnson Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California. 
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Office Salesmen Wanted. 


The largest adver- 
tising agency in the 

country recen 
cailed on me for & 
.. competent Office 
Salesman (willing to 
pay up to $12% a 
week); a a big C cage 
mail-order house 
wants a head corre- 
pnp (willing to 


yA ‘worth tthe. big 
n 


est music h 

merica has needed 
several Office Sales- 
tent Office Salesman I know 





men, Every com 
getting $5,000 or over—one is bare- 


ly 21 yearsold. There never was such an op- 
portunity before. 

To meet this ‘comand I have just povorees a 
new Complete Training Course, which I shall 
give personally to only 50. It will cover the 
whole art and science 0: agg ‘the student a for 
some one business chosen b 
when I place a graduate 
through to success. In the past core of — 
students have been prominent business men 
learning how to make their own business more 
successful. This course will give an expertad- 
vertising service for the head _of a small house. 


My new book, a, to Do peainow &® 
Letter, all others, th 
THORITA' E book now pub! vy 100 


model ween of all ki gag That Pape | 
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AD ) WRITERS. 


ant bas Ng 


OvR copy bringssales. 

8 glow ve sold goods— 

retail, wholesale, in per- 

son, by mail, and know 

how to put the trick in 

print. May we write for 
you? 


Ads., booklets, catlogs, folders, 
Sorm letters, advertising plans,etc. 


Right Advertising Co., 
P.O. Box 86 Easton, Pa. 

















Actually Pulled Big Business 
wae, 














points on correctness, ete b 
ey back if not satisfied. 


postal regulations. ete., 

on 

SHERWIN CODY, re Security pide » Chicago. 
——<$<—-—_——— 


COIN CARDS. 


PER 1 Less for more; any printing 
8 THE born WRAPPER Co,. Detroit, Mich, 


MAILING MACHINES. 


'NHE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. ligh htest and 
quickest. Price $14.50. F. J. V. NTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. ‘Nn 
++ 
INDEX CARDS. 


NDEX canes for all Cobtee ets. Get our prices 
and samples. THE BLAIR PRINTING CO., 
912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, x, 4 
+o 
PRINTING. 
OU share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure a work, 
VYrompt estimates on letter-heads; factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. irHE BOULTON 
PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N 





PATENTS. 
pemsPATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LAOEY, 
Washington, Db. 0. Exatab. 1869, 








— +o 
COLLECTIONS. 


Cash For Old Accounts 


comes easily and direct to you if you use Arch- 
bold’s Collection stem. Special outfit for 
making 10 collections, postpaid, 50c ; 25 collec- 
tion outfit. $1, with complete instructions to 
collect quickly and at a cost of only two cents 
ed each collection, Used in all lines of trade. 
Money back if not satistied. ARCHBO 
8918 Meridian Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


——-e —_—__—_—. 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


HE best 6,000-town daily on this earth is the 
Troy (Ohio) RECORD—prints more local news 
than any other—that makes it best. Carries more 
“Wants” than any other. (nly smail town daily 
publirhed that is successful without a weekly 
edition. joo — L rr or political 
“pap” as booste neither. : It 
bas ali the aoupiiten | it claims to have, 





HALF- |LF-TONES. 


Ww for samples andy and prices. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO.. 560 7th Ave., New York. 


— copper, - half-tones, 1-col.. $1: larger 
ee. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVIN co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


EWSPAPK J BALE-TONE ee 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60, 
Boneonans witen cash accompanies the order. 
fend for samples. 
KNOXVILLE J ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller. delivered prepaid, 75e 

6 or more, 50c. each, ‘Cash with order. All 

newspaper screens. Service day and night. 

} nah for circulars. eae furnisbed. 

r process-engraver. . O. Box 815. 

Philade phia. a. . 2 


PREMIUMS, 


rp HoUsANDS of suggestive premiume suitable 
aoe publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesaie dealers in jewelry ana 
kinared ‘- 500- pane list price illustrated 
catalogue. (©@) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published annualiy. 36th issue now ready ; free. 

8. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





———_+99———— 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave. 
D. N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING > 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, M 


LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street, N. Y, 
General advertising’ Joe. Establisheu 

1872. Chicago. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all kinds pineed | in every part of the wor!d. 
ANUFACTUREKS’ ape og ome BUREAT, 

in Sete 5 JOUR NALS ou yo sia “" 

our § t 
Benj. R. Western, Prepr. . 1877. ookiet. * 
—_—_—_“-+3e 


Phas aban 
COIN MAILER, 


$2 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. 
e ACMECOIN CARRIER CO., 


BOOK. OOKLETS, 


‘We have a booklet for Banks 
gthat should interest every 
Bank President and Cashier. 
ine oi 500, $20; 1.000, $25; 1.500, $30; 2,000, $35 
5,000, $65. Free sample to Banks only 


Printers’ Ink ress, 45 Rose Street, New York. 


printing. 
Fe Kak my 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


TY WILL invest $5,000, and take active interest 

in a trade paper or advertising agency. 
Answers must give principal details. Address, 
“B. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 





BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


yg et = caropaigns ropaigns for National Adver- 

ering 4,000 towns and cities; zuar- 
anteed service through members of Assvciated 
Billposters; every detail handled from printing 
and Placing of posters to inspection and pay- 
ment of bills. billboard display has been our 
specialty for years; we are established and recog- 
nized adv — tes of hi h-grade service and can 
roduce orrespondence solicited. 
BERNAKO AI av, SERVICL, 71 Dearborn St., 


FOR SALE, 


Fe. SALE at bargain — Advertising agency, 
established 30 years. gg ey in _—? run- 
ning order and very profitable. Good for 

selling. Room 4, 1a K. Fourth | 8t., Cincinnati, v 


300 “38 ys —_ 6 column quarto Cottrell & 
beock cylinder = or in use. 
ust ALE. for rvom for larger ae 
quickly. SHAMPANORK & SON, AY White 
station, N. J. 


F°8 SALE—Two double-color English Wharf- 

—_ prneies oe — sheet 27 x 43 in 
two colors nin in portect condi- 
tion. THE UNITED ath ES PLAYING CARD 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


tae sae BARGA! NS—Hoe drum cylin- 
er press, cost ae $1,200; our price, $570. 
Prints six column qua 
—— . pes naoe thoroughly om. sacl is 
equip) with air cushions, tapeless delivery, 
and rach and ane, distribution. Can be run at 
1,400 per hour. ill oe Ay complete in 
every parecer, ps New York, 
 ATHBON & BID CO., 
id Street, New York City. 


Ww have a number of eylinder all of 
h have been t pm iy. rebuilt by 
skilled —— that we mn qpere 
work equal to new machines of aie 
Among which are 
Cottrell two-revolution, —— 8. all improve- 
ments, price $735; Pr. two revolution, 
37x52, price $1,050; éampbel tk. & 8. two-revolt- 
tion newspaper press, Hoe. stop cylinder, 
33x48, with six form conten price ; also 
Cottrell modern ee evlinder press like new. 
six column — size, $635; Campbell complete, 
= bed. price $485; ‘Cottrell pony drum, be 


J 
Also a large line of all kinds of Job Presses, 
Folders, bo Stitchers, Paper Cutters, Engine 
Motors, at exceptional bargain 7. 
CONNER, TeNDL" R & CO. New York 


Crrevotuti PRESSES—exceptional bis 
revolution presses 
Comtuey (rebuilt), 25x 31 bed, $800. 
Campbell 4 and job (rebuilt), 27 x 41, $775. 
Campbell book and ab cone, case bed, $1, 050. 
Hoe (pow Suan 35 x 51 bed, oy 
Cottrell (now iru ciiaer 2 x a. 


Hoe genes. S 33x i bed 
Hoe, 31x 47 bed 
Whitlock (rebuilt Bier bed ane 
Whitlock (rebuilt), 33 x 48. 
Cottrell (rebuilt), 35 x ~. 
Co (now aging x48 bed, i 
HE RATHBUN & BIR 

Printers’ ‘Machinists and Millweiahts, 

33 to 43 Gold St., New York City. 





seek celila 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
OMEIKt’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAN, 110- 
112 bape | — Street, 4B Ny) Cit A sends 
newspaper clippings on any subject in which you 
may he in Most reliable Bureau. Write 
for circular and terms. 


SUPPLIES, 


M* R. ro) Ri seuEn: You ought to have Bernard’s 

r Paste in your circulation dep’t 

for a. ob. Apis wrappers; clean, convenient 

and cheap. fample free. BERNARD’S PASTE 
DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Dennioond 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage 
In Patent Pin Tubes. Will stick anything 
stickable. All dealers. Sample tube 10 cts. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Beston New York Philadelphia Chieage St. Louis 














_ 
ADDRESSES } FOR SALE, 


of R. F. D. farmers, care 
2700 Names :. fully taken by myself in 
1907 in The Thumb, the best part of Michigan ; 


guaranteed to be genuine; no dummy names, 
Greatest thing out for mail-order houses. 25c, 





per 100, Address 
E. E, Parker, Merrili, Mich. $5 for 2700 
+o>__——_——— 
PAPER 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette St.. New York City. 


Coated papersa specialty. Diamond B Perfect, 
Write for high-grade catalogues, 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


Trade Paper 
Consolidations 


There are at least a 

Half dozen good 
Openings for the 
Consolidation of trade papers 
In important fields— 
Requiring all the way 
From $25,000 to $200,000. 
Now is the time to look 
Into this matter. We are 
Making many such 
Combinations. 

Come in and talk it over. 
Now may be the opportune 
Time in your field. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 


EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker In Publishing Property, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





for Davids’ Practical Letterer, complete in- 


A L send $1 
structions in Commercial Lettering with brush or pen ; 


IS THE MAN WHO CAN : 


actical 
do good show card work. This book contains 
much information of great value to advertisers, 


hints on photo-engraving and designing ; 


BADDEUS DAVIDS CO., wd William St., New York, Estastisnep 1825, 





— 


Yv 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements. ideas for window 
cards oreirculars, und any other suggestions for bettering this department, 














ae - 


a, 


THe Pitums Jewetry Srore, 
Des Mornes, Iowa. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sir—I have once or _ twice 
sent you clippings of our ads which 
you have been kind enough to criti- 
cise for me. I am enclosing a series 
of five watch ads and ‘one ad each on 
diamonds and sterling silver. I would 
greatly appreciate any criticism which 
you would have to make about either 
the arrangement or the copy. 

Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) Ratpuo H. Piums. 





I like these ads very much, but 
would like them better if all of 
them gave some hint as to prices. 
The one on diamonds seems par- 
ticularly timely and very reassur- 
ing to the possible buyer who has 
recently had good reason to ques- 
tion the stability of values gen- 
erally. The “Lose that Old 
Watch” ad also contains an ex- 
cellent argument on the mistake 
of spending money in repairing 
watches which must soon be re- 
placed by new ones. Right there 
was a good place for some prices 
and descriptions, even if some of 
the other talk had to be cut out: 





Plumbs’, Founded 1865. 
THE STABILITY OF DIAMOND 
PRICES. 


It has been a matter of congratula- 
tion alike to dealers and owners of 
fine diamonds that the London syndi- 
cate has maintained absolutely the 
price of diamonds during the recent 
financial flurry. Not only have prices 
remained firm, but there is now little 
question but that there will be another 
advance this Spring. It is a really 
remarkable manifestation of the secur- 
ity and safety of investments in fine 
diamonds. 

Natural causes, such as the growing 
scarcity of the finer stones and the 
constantly increasing cost of mining, 
due to the great depths of the Kimber- 
ly mines, are largely instrumental in 
causing the advance in prices. 

Also, the enormously wealthy Lon- 
don syndicate that controls the output 
of the South African fields has been 
a conservative and influential factor in 
establishing and maintaining prices. 

Diamond customers of this store are 
absolutely protected against any de- 
crease in the value of a stone pur- 
chased here, because our system of 
registering our diamond sales makes it 
easy to exchange, at any time, a dia- 


mond purchased from us, at the full 

price paid, toward any other article or 

articles in our store. 

THE PLUMB JEWELRY STORE, 
518 Walnut Street. 





Plumbs’, Founded 1865. 
LOSE THAT OLD WATCH. 


It isn’t worth while to keep paying 
out for repairs on that old watch, Per- 
haps it is about worn out, perhaps you 
have given it some pretty hard knocks, 
and perhaps it was not very good in 
the first place. Every dollar you 
spend on it is like throwing good 
money after bad. If you were to lose 
it to-day you wouldn’t feel bead badly 
over the loss. 

Why not lay it aside or give. it away, 
and start the year 1908 with a watch 
you can be proud of; one that has 
some style to it, and that you can -ab- 
solutely rely upon to keep correct 
time? 

Such a watch will pay for itself 
within a very short time, not only in 
the repair bill it will save you, but 
also in the good service and satisfac- 
tion it will give you. 

This store has sold good watches for 
forty-three years. It is to our interest 
as well as yours that the watch you 
buy here shall be satisfactory in every 
way, for we know that a satisfied watch 
customer is the best advertisement any 
store can have. 

We aye always glad to show our 
stock and explain the difference in 
watches to those who are interested. 


THE PLUMB JEWELRY STORE, 
518 Walnut Street. 





“East Utica Ogone” Is Good. From 
the Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press. 





Open Air Carpet 
Cleaning. 


Our Carpet Wheel is op- 
erated in the open air. 
Every carpet and rug sent 
here is cleaned, and an im- 
mense quantity of [East 
Utica Ozone blows through 
it during the whole clean- 
ing rocess. Colors. are 
brought out and the moths 
and carpet bugs are destroy- 
ed. Wagons go everywhere. 


WESTCOTT’S LAUNDRY 
AND CARPET 
CLEANING, 


225 Genesee St., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Both ’Phones. 
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The writer of the ads reprinted 
herewith submits them as speci- 
mens of freak advertising, and 
that would seem to be the correct 
label. But he also says that they 
have paid—that people read them, 
talked about them and objected 
when, some time ago, another and 
seemingly saner style of copy was 
used, and this would seem to in- 
dicate that freak advertising may 
be good advertising. It seems to 
me, however, that if these ads 
have paid, it has been because 
some of them really’ talked the 
goods, instead of referring to 
them incidentally, as in those 
which mention clothing. Their 
popularity is accounted for in 
part, no doubt, by the local color 
given them through mention of 
“the Jawbone,” the local name 
for a railroad traversing that 
section, which is said to discrim- 
inate against the town (Lewis- 
town, Mont.) in the matter of 
rates. Whatever the reason may 
be, I still believe that straight 
talks on goods and prices, with a 
bit of the local color for spice, 
would have brought more _ busi- 
ness. The danger in this kind of 
advertising is that people come to 
think more about the advertising 
than about the things advertised. 





THE WIND HOWLED, 


Sitting Bull shivered—as he sat there 
stirring the stew which consisted of 


Fido and an all-day forage of the 
garbage cans and the savory odors 
assailed his nostrils—a spectral form 


rose before him, ‘“‘Who are you?” he 
asked. “I am the Messiah, come to 
take you across the Divide.” “But 
you are not dressed as an Indian.” 
“Ah, no,” he replied, ‘‘All the depart- 
ed in the Happy Hunting Grounds are 
wearing Friend Bros.’ $15 __ suits.” 
Silently the spirit of the Sioux Brave 
was wafted toward the great beyond. 


LEHMANS. 





The roundup was in—all day the 
boys had roped, branded and cut out 
the dogies. Glancing up the men dis- 
covered a tenderfoot “rubbering’’—as 
with one accord a hundred hands felt 
for their ropes and unlimited joy was 
to be the portion of the tender one. 
“Stop,” called the captain, “that man 
wears Friend Bros.’ $15 clothes.” 
Lariats were dropped and “liquidation” 


began. 
LEHMANS. 





Wan noight last week, whin_ the 
pump was working smoothly, sez Oi to 





the agent, “Shure and how do ye base 
yer first, sicond and third-class passen- 
ger fares an the Jawbone?” “Sure,” 
sez he, “if a man wears a pair of over- 
alls and a jumper we put him an the 
tender and let him shovel coal; if he 
wears a necktie we let him ride in the 
smoker, and if he wears a $15 Suit of 
Friend Bros,’ Clothes he rides first 
class.” ‘“Tiz a foine idea,” sez I, 
“for it all harmonizes wid your freight 


rates.” 
LEHMANS. 


HOW 
we all relish a rich, juicy steak with 
mushrooms—you know there’s such a 
difference in mushrooms—we have the 
dainty imported French Mushrooms— 
just button size—at 35 cents the can. 
LEHMANS rit ied DEPART- 








There’s so much deviltry in the prepa- 
ration of Coffees that it’s merely a 
question of confidence between the con- 
sumer and the salesman. We want you 
to use the Blue Can Coffee—three 





pounds in one can—the price, $1.00. 
LEHMANS. 
Good. From the Lynn (Mass.) Daily 


Evening Item. 


What Is Business? 


It is the conduct of your 
affairs and the disposition 
of your money in accord- 
ance with the best business 
methods, no matter how 
trifling or how great may be 
the amount of money that 
comes to you. 

If you have but a single 
dollar and take a_ business 
view of the use and dis- 
posal of that dollar, you 
have a glimpse of the road 
to fortune. 

Men of fixed wages and 
salaries often think that they 
are not in business and that 
business principles are not 
applicable to their case. 

They are in business as 
much as any one else, and, 
as much as any one else, 
they need the business as- 
sistance that comes from a 
bank account. 

This bank welcomes the 
accounts of wage earners 
and salaried men, because a 
bank account is the surest 
step for them toward larger 
business and larger prosper- 
ity. 

MANUFACTURERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Capital $200,000, 
Resources, $1,381,947. 

B. W. Currier, Pres, 


W. B. Littlefield, Vice-Pres, 
Clifton Colburn, Cashier. 
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Dunninc Brick Company, 
‘AutanperR, N. C, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Sir—We would thank you very 
kindly to criticise the enclosed ads. We 
are inaugurating an Agency system cov- 
ering a large territory, and run these 
ads in the nearest papers. What do 
you think of the idea of taking up one 
ore at a time in_ describing the 

rick we manufacture; as for instance, 
burning, kind of clay used, drying sys- 
tem, feeding, etc.? We rarely see 
brick advertised and your opinion 
would be very much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
DunniInG Brick Company, 
(Signed) A, J. Dunning, Jr. 


This idea of advertising brick 
by explaining the methods of 
manufacture and something about 
the materials used, strikes me as 
being about right, and I am sorry 
that other ads of the series were 
not submitted, as the two here re- 
printed scarcely scratch the sur- 
face of the subject. I believe that 
it would have been worth while 
to illustrate the “Split a Brick” 
ad, showing the broken surfaces 
of an ordinary brick and of the 
Dunning brand. The — subject 
seems worthy of a. booklet, too, 
in which such points could be 
brought out strongly by means 
of half-tone cuts made from 
actual photographs. I should 
like to see ads of this series as 
they appear, for it will be inter- 
esting to know how much can be 
made of a subject that seems so 
simple: 








SPLIT A BRICK! 

Split the average brick and_ you'll 
find that it breaks most any old way 
and leaves a ragged surface. 

Sometimes it leaves a big hollow on 
one side and a round, uneven, ugly 
surface on the other. 

That means extra work for one side 
of the brick, and means throwing away 
the other side which is hollow. 

Take our “quality” brick and split 
it—look at the difference—you have a 
smooth surface on each piece of the 
brick. ; 

That means saving the whole brick 
instead of a piece. You can cut up 
our brick, either half it or cut length- 
wise, and still have a smooth surface. 

Examine them at the Josey Hard- 
ware Company. 

DUNNING BRICK COMPANY, 

Aulander, N. C. 





“THAT BURNING QUESTION.” 
There’s a good deal more in _ this 
matter of burning brick than the mere 
act of starting a fire under the kiln. 
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a whole kiln—they may look fairly 
well—but the solid quality is not there. 

Whenever you see a leich—oxemine 
it closely—and if it is liable to crack 
and crumble, there’s something wrong. 
The burning of a kiln of brick should 
be watched as closely as a cook watches 
her bread in the oven—and the man 
who watches must know his business. 
You can know a_ properly-burned 
brick when you see it. Ask the Josey 
Hardware Company to show you our 
samples, 


DUNNING BRICK COMPANY, 
Aulander, N. C. 





Three Small Ones, from the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American. 





Planning Outdoor 
Work 


for the Spring? Contracts 
of this kind are an import- 
ant part of our business. 
LANE, 
General Trucking, 
Waterville, Conn. 
Telephone 122-4, 











Fans Repaired. 
Don’t wait this year until 
hot weather. Send them in 
now and they will be ready 
for you. : 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
ENGINEERING CO., 
81 West Main Street. 








The Book Haunt. 


About 500 copies of rare 
books we have now on sale, 
and some very interesting 
stories, but a little old. We 
are selling the lot of books 
out regardless of cost. Come 
and look this lot of books 
over and get a good supply 
for your summer vacation. 
THE GEORGE N. ELLS 

COM ¥ 


ANY, 


Booksellers and _ Stationers. 





Something Different. From the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union. 


The Rich 
Ash-Man 


got so by sifting the ashes 
he gathered, but not from 
MY coal. 
T. J. SULLIVAN, 
Coal Dealer, 
280 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Tel. 2032-2. 
Open Evenings Until 8.30. 

















Too little or too much heat will ruin 
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Something Different In Theatrical Ad- 


From a Series of Convincing Shirt 
vertising. From the Evening Bulle- 


Talks Running in the New York 





tin, Philadelphia, 


managers, say of “The Time dollar ready-to-wear shirts. 
the Place and the Girl.” | It is all a matter of An- 
“Sneeze kid, your brains derson’s Scotch Madras, cut 
are dusty!” - tailored as well as I 
P now how. 
And It’s At The I know the shirts are 
WALNUT. worth two-fifty. 
From the Danbury (Conn.) News. WM. G. WHITE, 
Broadway at Leonard St., 





Your Money Back 
If You’re Not 
Satisfied. 


The Askin Singer Company, 





The Coal Bills 


are big items in household 
expenses, A saving of aton 
or two a year is worth con- 
sidering. A customer of 
ours who started using Clear 
Lehigh a _ year ago this 
month declares that he has 
saved the cost of two tons 
in this brief time. Clear Le- 








high - ALL yg Hatting the 
you think savings like the 
above are worth while? Youngsters— 
SMITH BEERS : 
“ We solve it for you, 
Bethel, Conn. madam! We have been at 
From the Danbury (Conn.) News. sto pains to provide a 





Have the Wagons 
Repaired Now. 


Get the new work under 
a. Spring will be here 
before many weeks, and 
= want to use the ve- 


icles then without delay. Temporarily 1006 Walnut, 
PAINT UP. Kansas City. 
Run the carriages, busi- Send For Our Spring 
ness wagons, etc., here and Booklet. 


let us paint them anew. It 
is a good investment, for 
our paint treatment adds 
years to the life of a vehicle. 
W. C. PEFFERS, 
Crosby St. Bridge St. 
Danbury, Conn. 











From the Kansas City Star. 


Red Rubber 
Gloves, 39¢. 


Every housewife will tes- 
tify that it is not an easy 
thing to keep one’s hands in 
good condition, and every 





housekeeper who has ever have to wait your turn. 
used or worn these red rub- 

ber gloves will also bear BOSTON WALL PAPER 
witness to the fact that they COMPANY, 


are of the greatest help in 
keeping one’s hands soft and 
white. It costs but little 
to do that; only, pair, 39c. 
EMERY, BIRD, THAYER, 
Kansas _ City. 








Times. 





Spring Shirts $2. 
Four for $7.50. 
Comfort and good -service 


begin at the neckband and 
end at the tail of my two- 


42d St., 3 doors West of 
Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





From the Kansas City Star. 





The Problem of 


a of winning 
headwear styles for children 





that afford pleasing selec- 
tions for even the most fas- 
tidious mothers. 

soc, and up to $7.50. 


GORDON & KOPPEL 
CLOTHING CO., 








From the Springfield (Mass.) Union. 





About This Time 
Look Out For 
Spring. 

—Old Farmer’s Almanac. 


And about this time get 
ahead of your neighbor and 
avoid waiting by placing 
our Wall Paper order. 
Later, when everyone is 
having papering done, you’ll 


771-2, Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


(Thirteen Years a Growing 
Business and Still Growing.) 
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Troy Northern Budget 


A TWENTY-FOUR PAGE SUNDAY PAPER 


ONE OF THE 


“ONE CENT A WORD” PAPERS 


It carries the small transient advertisements 
Reaches all homes in Troy. 





Circulates all over Northern and Eastern 
New York 


Always a leader Up to date 
ESTABLISHED 1797 


READ BY THE MASSES AS WELL AS ALL CLASSES 





The Home Budget 


A POPULAR FAMILY HOME 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


A Successful Mail-Order and General Advertising Medium 
125,000 Readers 


EVERY COPY GOES INTO A PROSPEROUS HOME 


ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED ONE TIME ARE INVARIABLY 
RENEWED 





Cc. L. MAC ARTHUR @ SON 


Budget Building TROY, N. Y. 
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This Offer Expires 


April 15 











Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory 


for 1908 will be ready for delivery the 
latter part of May. The subscription 
price of the book is Ten Dollars net 
cash. Persons desiring to register a 
subscription, and willing to send 
check with order mow, may have a 
discount of ten per cent from the 
above price, making the net price 


Nine Dollars 


and tothesein-advance-paidsubscribers 
a copy of the very first lot received from 
the binders will be sent express paid. 





~~ 























pany, Publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York City. 


March 4, 1908. 


The Printers’ Ink Publishing Com-— 






































